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of Christin’ Victory. 


_ wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fell not. Luxe xxii. fer 
thas on his har- 
>” ‘Wee-the.message sent, by Ahab, King 
of Israel, in reply to.the boastful threats of 
Ben-hadad, King of Syria. ‘When we 
view She history.of, ware, and behold, in 
numberof instances, a great general, after 
a, uninterrupted line of brilliant | 
successes against great odds, losing, in some 
Anal contest, all he. had previously gained; 
er Austerlits we ‘beliold’ Waterloo, ‘we 
ot how true. it is that the greatest: gen- 
erat, in the day he girdeth-on his harness, 
poweth pot whose shall be the boasting in 
the day he putteth it off. - But there iss 
Warfare it which the inequality of the con- 
tending: parties. incalculably exceeds the 
odds of any battle that has stained the earth 
mith blood. Wisdom to plan,and power to | 
are the conditions of victory in‘bat- 

But this is a warfare in. which .igno- 
is engaged-against the superhuman 
plans “of /archangélic wisdom; in which 
weakness is engaged. against strength— 
strength Whiohi"his dared to defy Omuipo- 
tence. Also.in'the one army the individual 
stretigth of many“is united in action—but 
in the other army individual weakness gains 
nothing by combination. For though many 
are enlisted in this army, each soldier, 
separate from his companions in arms, alone 
must meet, and single-handed must fight 
the allied: myriads of the enemy. More- 
; over, in this warfare there can be. no re- 

cruiting of iddenath by cessation of arms— 

; _ for the contest. pauses not for the going 

’ down of the sun—but between the moment 

: of enlistment and the moment of death there 
intervenes not a moment of truce. 

Yet strange to say, each soldier who en- 
lists im: this individual contest with num- 
bers beyond reckoning, in the day he gird- 
eth on his harness, may not boast, (for the 
causes which insure the victory permit not 


that he putteth it off; for it is a contest 
which ¢an have but one close. That close 
is victory—-the victory of the ignorant over 
the wise—of the weak over the strong—of 
the one over the many. The soldier of the 
cross knows not how long may be continued 
this contest—it may be for days, it may be 
for ycars—he knows not what will be the 
time nor mode of the attack upon him—he 
knows not how many nor deep will be the 
wounds he may receive—nor does he know 
how near, at times, all may be lost. But 
this he knows, God has promised al/ shall 
not be lost; ‘his wounds shall not be mortal ; 
the plans of. his enemies shall be defeated 
by a wisdom superior to theirs; and when 
death puts a period to the conflict, from his 
expiring lips shall ascend the shout, « The 
day is gained, and I am saved!’”’ The rea- 
son why this victory*is sure is explained in 
the prayer of Dayid: «Plead my cause, 
Lor strive W fight 
t'fight against’ ine. Take 
| hold of shield and~buckler, and stand up 
for mine ‘help! Draw out also the spear, 
them that: perse- 
y soul, I am thy salva- 


‘and stop the way 
‘eute say unto 


‘shame that seek after my soul: let them be 
‘turned back and brought to confusion that 
ldevise: my hurt: Let them be as chaff be- 
feré the’wind; and let the angel of the 
‘ord’ chase them.’”’» The way in which the 
‘(Lord answers the prayer :—“ Fight against 
‘them that fight against me,”’ is by infusing 
into the’ Christian a strength which is not 
chis*own; by making him “strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might.” 
©” « Put on the whole armour of God, that ye 
lmay be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil,” is the exhortation of Scripture 
4o the Christian soldier. This armour is a 
‘complement of Christian graces. These 
graces are réceived from the fountain of all 
grace’ through faith, which is the gift of 
God: Were faith, which conveys the neces- 
‘sary supplies,‘ to fail, the soul would be 
powerless, and its destruction inevitable. 
And did the continuance of faith depend 
upon the soul itself, it would certainly fail; 
but it depends upon God. Jesus says, “I 
have prayéd ‘for thee, that thy faith fail 
not,”’ and in answer to the intercessor, the 
‘Father hath promised that the redeemed 
‘shall be «“kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation.”” «Be thou faithful 
‘unto death.” .<‘ Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong,” are 
the commands given unto the Christian, 
Upon the performance of which his salva- 
tion depends. Of himself he is utterly un- 
‘able to perform them; but the commands 
‘are accompanied by the promises:—«“ The 
Lord. is faithfal, who will establish you.” 
“As thy day so shall thy strength be.” 
My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
Strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
««The Lord will give strength to his peo- 
~ ple.” <The Lord is their strength; he is 
the saving strength of his anointed.” And 
that he ean‘ do all 
things thtough Christ which strengtheneth 
him,” and that “God will give him the 
victory through the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
thas full reason to comply with the injunc- 
tion, ‘“* Rejoice in the Lord always: and 
again I say, rejoice. Rejoice evermore. 
Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice ye right- 
eous; and shout for joy all ye that are up- 
tight in heart.” 
!\ Fa the Olympic games, the heart of each 
competitor beat with hope, but not a single 
bosom could exult in the certainty of gain- 
ing the prize. He who from the starting 
point all’ along the course had distanced 
every other ‘racer, might within a foot of 
tlie gaol meet with an accident which would 
| wpive ‘his competitors advantage to rush 
and**leave himself behind: Or, 
and young competitor, of whom 
iio ‘expectations’ hud been entertained by 
Sty Spectator; might win the prize from the 
‘until ‘the crown 
Wail plated’ Gn’ his ‘head could he who won 
it know that it'would be his. But he who 
‘the Ohristian course, from the starting 
point, the’ crown incorruptible, 
Which fadeth not away, and-is assured that 
it ‘shall ‘be ‘his.’ “He knows that when he 
reaches ‘the goal which is the’ gate of death, 
he shall be able to say; have finished my 
hive kept the faith: henoeforth 
there’ is ‘laid’ up ‘for a crown of right 
which the Lord, the righteous 
Fadge, shall’ give ‘ine at’ that day.” He 
Kndwa that his‘shall be the fruition of the 


‘promises: «To ‘hit “that ‘over: 
Will°I ‘give to eat df. the tree’ of 
Hifé Which ‘is‘in the Paradise of God: the 
same shall be clothed with white raiment: | 
hiny will f make'a pillar in the temple of 


» 

A 


of boasting,) bat may rejoice as in the day |- 


‘tion: Let them be confounded and put to | 


é 


Letter from Nerth Carolina, 


Wirmrmeron, N.C., Aug. 4, 1856. 
Messrs. Editoré—To every well-wisher of 
our Zion the domestic correspondence of 
the Presbyterian must afford much joy, con- 
veying, as it does, from the various quarters 
of our land such gratifying proofs. that our 
Ohurch is rapidly lengthening her cords 
and strengthening’ her: stakes. Of these 
nunierous and: encouraging statements, that 
of your Charleston correspondent is not the 
léast cheering. To all:who love the pros- 
perity of our spiritual Jerusalem, such in- 


telligence is like the ‘‘dew of Hermon, the 


dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion.’’ Of the old North State we have 
also good tidings to report. respecting the 
welfare of our denomination. I do not 


apologize, therefore, in desiring to acquaint | 


you briefly with our circumstances in Wil- 
mington. 

When our worthy pastor, the Rev. Mat- 
thew B. Grier, began his labours here, our 
church, of which there has been hitherto 
only one congregation, was not in a flourish- 
ing condition. On the contrary, the flock 
had to be collected into the fold, and all the 
varied duties of a city pastorate were de- 
manding attention and fulfilment. To these 
our minister has fully responded. During 
a long period of delicate health and fre- 
quent attacks of sickness, he has persevered 
in the discharge of his ministerial duties, 
preaching twice on the Sabbath, conducting 
a Bible class and meeting of the coloured peo- 
ple, delivering a well-digested address at the 
‘prayer-meeting, besides the other week-day 
duties, he has shunned not to declare the 
whole counsel of God; and this sowing by 
all waters awaits only the prayers of his 
people for the ingathering of the fruits of 
the Spirit. 

The indications of such blessed results 
are as follows:—Our church debt is paid 
off, a parsonage has been Built at a cost of 
$6500, and, thanks to the liberality of some 
few men of means among us, has been paid 
for. We have a flourishing Sabbath-school 
during most of the year, and our pews are 
overflowing. Had the plan of our church 
admitted of its enlargement, it would have 
been made more commodious. This not 
being deemed: advisable, a new church is 
about to be formed, and a new sphere in 
the harvest field is to be appropriated in 
this city. Already a fund is being raised 
by monthly contributions, and a liberal 
Presbyterian, John A. Taylor, Esq., has 
donated a building lot of considerable value. 
Should the like liberality be shown by a 
few others of our successful members and 
adherents, the result will equal our utmost 
expectations. But beyond all this the 
utmost harmony and good feeling have 
«marked. our. progress in: this: undertaking, 
and we sincerely trust that in all time 
coming we may be enabled to ‘keep the 
unity of the.spirit in the bond of peace.” 

S. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CONTRAST. 


‘He that hath received his testimony, 
hath set to his seal that God is true.” Jno. 
lii. 33. 

No more solemn and impressive declara- 
tion could God have given that sin is an 
evil and a bitter thing; that man is a crea- 
ture utterly Jost and ruined through sin; 
and that the salvation of the soul is the 
great business of mortal life; than that which 
he has given in the sufferings and death of 
‘his only begotten Son.” 

The believer, when under a deep sense of 
his guilt and depravity, turns away from 
every other hope, and casting himself at 
Jesus’ feet, cries, ‘Lord, save me!” <re- 


ceiveth God’s testimony;” ‘sets to his 


seal that God is true.” And every hum- 
ble confession of sin, and every prayer 
‘‘ for Jesus’ sake,” and every groan of the 
sin-burdened spirit, and every tear, but 
anew “sets to his seal that God is true.” 

The record of his Christian life, as kept 
in the books out of which all shall be 
judged, contains -a note of many a short- 
coming in duty—many a positive trans- 
gression. He was at best but a poor stum- 
bling follower of Jesus—sinning and re- 
penting—-sinning and repenting. But there 
is mingled all along with the record of his 
sins the record of his deep contrition; of 
his oft-repeated cry, “God be merciful to 
me, a sinner!” of his many tears shed be- 
fore the mercy-seat. Yes; and the record- 
ing angel has marked, reflected in the 
tear-drop as it fell, the inscription, graven 
deeply by experience on his Treart, «God is 
true ;” and marking it, has written it as a 
running title to the record. And now, 
looking forward to ‘that day,” faith sees 
the man of Calvary lay his bleeding hand 
upon the open page, and ere the eye of the 
Judge has fallen upon it, all is blotted out 
save this running title, «God is true.” Is 
it strange that his is the welcome, “ Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord?” | 

«He that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar, because he believeth not the 
record that God gave of his Son.” 1 Jno. 
v. 10. 

«¢ He believeth not the record which God 
hath given of his Son,” and his whole life 
is a practical declaration of this his unbe- 
lief. As the unbeliever moves about in the 
world, even though not chargeable with any 
outbreaking iniquity, yet active, engaged 
about many things, but utterly thoughtless 
—careless about the claims of religion, his 
actions proclaim to all, «‘God is a liar.” 
And when, if a parent, the labours of the 
day being over, he gathers his little ones 
about him, no word of God is read to them, 
no acknowledgment is made of God's for- 

, ho prayer is offered for their souls 
and his. He is whispering in the éars 
even of the children of his own body, “God 
is a liar.”’ 

- The record of his life, kept in those books 
which’ ‘must ere long be opened—it is a 
fearful one! It may be but a record of 
rome mirth, of gay excitement, of 
absorbing’ business. God ‘forgotten, the 
soul neglected, heaven uncared for, life’s 
great'work put off to a convenient season. 
But in the ear of Him who hath kept the 
record; thongh unheard by man, ‘above the 
sound’ of ‘thoughtless gayety, the music of 
the ‘ballroom, ‘the plaudits of the multitude 
gathered in ‘the forum ‘or the senate cham- 
ber, above the din of business even in the 
thronged- thoroughfares-of the great city, 
there has rung out the’ maniac ory, “God 


faithful summing up at the bottom of every 
page. On his behalf there is none to in- 
terpose. ‘What has he to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of God?” «Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels ?”’ A. D. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION IN NEW JERSEY. 


Messrs. Editors—The new and beautiful 
church edifice recently erected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manalapan, in Monmouth 


' county, New Jersey, was dedicated to the 


service of God on the 31st ult. 

The building is furnished throughout in 
a very neat and handsome manner, includ- 
ing carpets, cushion, chandelier, lamps, 
and a handsome melodian. It is provided 
with a basement under the whole for the 
use of a lecture and Sunday-school room, 
the whole surmounted with a graceful spire 


' and a fine-toned bell. 
| _ The Rev. Dr. Henry of the First church, 


Cranbury, New Jersey, delivered a very 
appropriate and ifpressive discourse from 
Ezra vi. 16. He'Was assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Webster, Rogers,*and Carroll of 
the Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Messrs. 
Hyrez and Barker of the Baptist, and the 
Rev. Mr. Brooks of the Methodist. The 
music was excellent, and the whole services 
were of much interest. : 
After they were concluded, a church was 
organized by the committee appointed for 


that purpose, by the Presbytery of New 


Brunswick, with forty-eight members, four 
of whom were elected ruling elders. Thirty- 
four of this number were from the Millstone 
church, nine from the Old Tenant church, 
three from the Village church, Freehold, 


‘and two from the First church, Cranbury. 


From a statement made by the treasurer, 
it appears that the whole cost of the build- 
ing lot, furniture, &c., was $4631, all of 
which has been subscribed by one hundred 
and twenty-six individuals, (ninety-one of 
whom are heads of families, ) excepting about 
$200, a part of which wag raised by a col- 
lection on that day, leaving only about $150 
unpaid. In addition to their church lot, 
they have purchased the farm from which 
the lot was taken for a parsonage, but how 
far they have succeeded in paying for that 
I did not learn. 

This congregation and the people of the 
neighbourhood in general are entitled to 
much credit for their liberality, and the 
interest they have manifested in prosecuting 
this new enterprise. It was just one year 
and three days from the time that a few 
Christian friends met in a neighbouring 
school-house to consider the necessity and 
importance of such a work, to the day of its 
dedication. Surely this was a day of re- 
joicing in old Manalapan, and we shall long 
remember our first visit to that new church. 

Truly, Messrs. Editors, such facts speak 
for themselves, and no one should be sur- 
prised to see religion flourish in such a gen- 
erous and Christian community. 


J. J.C. 


NOT JUSTICE, BUT PARDON. 


One morning, a beautiful girl, fourteen 
years of age, presented herself, alone, at 
the gate of one of the palaces of France. 
It was when the first Napoleon was Consul. 
Her tears and woes moved the keeper, a 
kind-hearted man, to admit her. She found 
her way to the presence of Napoleon, as he 
was passing through one of the apartments 
accompanied by several of his ministers. 
In a delirium of emotion the child rushed 
to his feet, and exclaimed, «‘ Pardon, sire, 
pardon for my father!’’ 

«« And who is your father?” said Napo- 
leon kindly, who are you?” 

~ Miss Lajolia,”’ she replied, «and 


‘my tather is doomed to die.” 


Ah, Miss,” said Napoleon, “ but this is 
the second time in which your father has 
conspired against the State; I can do no- 
thing for you?” 

«¢ Alas, sire!’’ the poor child exclaimed, 
‘‘T know it; but the first time, papa was 
innocent; and to-day, I do not ask for jus- 
tice—I implore pardon, pardon for him!” 

Napoleon’s lips trembled, tears filled his 
eyes, and taking the little hand of the child 
in both of his, he tenderly pressed it, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, my child, yes! For your sake, 
I will forgive your father. This is enough. 
Now rise and leave me.” 

This beautiful historical fact may serve 
to illustrate the way in which sinners are 
saved. All this world, young and old, are 
condemned to eternal death by the great 
God, against whom we have all sinned. 

The apostle Paul says:—*“ Death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 
The Evangelist John says:—< He that be- 
lieveth not, is condemned already.” You 
probably think, that as for yourself, such a 
doom is hard and unjust. But you would 
not think so if you saw what sin would do, 
if God did not punish it. It would over- 
turn his government. It would make a 
hell of every place, and a devil of every 
rational being. God must punish sin for 
his own sake, and for the sake of all good 
beings. There is, however, one who can 
save sinners from eternal death. One who 
loves them much more than this lady loved 
her father. He did for us what she could 
not have done for him. He took our place 
and died in our stead that we might live. 
God forgives sinners for Christ’s sake. But 
he does not forgive those who neglect to 
honour his Son, by asking pardon in his 
name. It is true, that God will be strictly 
just with you, though you should remain 


away from Christ, his Son, who has done so | 


much for you. But then, justice to you 
will be banishment from heaven for ever. 
Are you willing and prepared to receive 
justice? This young lady said :—« I do not 
ask for justice; I implore pardon, pardon!” 
The Publican, “standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto hea- 
ven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God 
be merciful to me asinner.”” And also the 
trembling jailor said, “Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved?” Go, then, to the Saviour 
with something like the spirit which the 
young lady manifested in behalf of her 
father. Break through every obstacle, cast 
yourself at his feet, cry pardon, pardon for 
a guilty rebel. 3 
‘¢You can but perish if you go, 
Then be resolved to try; — 
For if you stay away, you know 
You must forever die.” | 

And as none are pardored, except in vir- 
tue of their relation to Christ by faith, and 
as such an approach is of the very essence 
of faith, you will be accepted as righteous 
in his:sight only for the righteousness of 
Christ imputed to-you: » You will be re- 
ceived into the number, and have aright to 


enabled more and more to die unto sin and 
live unto righteousness. At death you will 
be made perfect in holiness, and immedi- 
ately pass into glory. “And all to the 
praise of the glory of his grace.”— Central 
Presbyterian. 


é 


A FAITHFUL CHARGE. 


We take the following passages from a 
most faithful and stirring Address, delivered 
to the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Wells, 
England, by Archdeacon Law: 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

‘Truly can I testify, that no familiarity 
diminishes my sense of the sacred responsi- 
bility of the ministry. Each pulpit is a 
station which angels might covet, as oppor- 
tunity of boundless good; but from which 
angels might shrink, lest souls should be 
misled. What, then, must that speaker 
feel whose theme is, how Christ's minis- 
ters should walk when many perils cast a 
fearful shade? But the preacher, with es- 
pecial tremblings, has too especial aids. The 
Sovereign’s mission is the herald’s might. 
An unseen arm upholds—an unseen smile 
gives nerve—the promised presence is a sure 
support. And thus discouragements dis- 
courage not. The Saviour’s cause—the 


Spirits’s call—the worth of souls—eternity | 


at hand, are mighty thoughts, and mightily 
sustain. Brethren, your feet, I trust, well 
know this Rock; and here alone my feet can 
stand. 

FALSE PEACE. 

‘¢ Doubtless we love peace. We seek, we 
preach, we fain would live it. But the grace 
thus prized and sought is peace with God 
through a Redeemer’s blood; peace in the 
conseience through atonement found and 
duty’s path maintained ; peace with Christ’s 
family through one indwelling Spirit ; peace 
with men’s souls, because of faithful effort 
for their eternal good. It gives no right 
hand to the world, its fashions, maxims, and 
deceits. League with such Canaan is enmity 
with God. It holds no falsehood in its close 
embrace. Such fellowship is, as a viper, 
draining the heart’s blood. It looks not 
tenderly on antichrist, his creeds, his wiles, 
his poison baits. Such fondling is an Achan 
in the camp, a Jael in the tent, a Judas by 
our side. It draws nota slight and shifting 
line between the antipodes of principle, hop- 
ing that every noxious cup may hold some 
wholesome drop. Such dream is imbecility 
of mind, or absence of enlightened zeal, or 
treachery to heaven’s cause. The Christian’s 
peace can only thrive beside the wells of truth. 
There watered, it springs up a beauteous 
plant—tender yet firm; yielding, and yet 
unbending. We may not sheath the Spirit’s 
sword, then, when truth requires defence ; 
because, if it falls, peace has no soil, no at- 
mosphere, no root. Unless we guard truth’s 
gates, all strifes go in and out at will. But 
though the foe who restlessly forbids our 
peace has many arts and mighty skill, yet 
his design is ever one. His life is to hide 
Christ—the Truth of truths. He gainsa 


| triumph whena soul is lost ; and souls are lost 


which clasp a counterfeit instead of Christ, and 
follow misguiding tapers to the pit. He little 
cares what preachers preach or hearers hear, 
so long as Chrrst be never truly known and 
never loved in pure and godly faith. Hence 
his subtle energies are wholly strained to 
show some falsehood in the garb of Christ. 
It is this insight of the adverse camp which 
helps us to point our weapons and to use 
them well. I trust, then, that I closely 
| subserve the purport of this day when I now 
hut.bly strive to bring to clearer light this 
main design to dim the glories of Him who 
is all glory’scentre. The history of Christ’s 
kingdom in every age reveals these tactics. 
But our own period is our close concernment. 
And this gives no exception. Briefly review 
our recent annals. The glance is humbling. 
But a low vale is ever safer than a giddy 
height. The last century closed on Eng- 
land’s Church—planted indeed a noble plant, 
but weak in branches and not rich in fruits. 
It has been said, and records contradict not, 
that pulpits to a wide extent knew not a 
purer sound than virtue praised for virtue’s 
charms and heaven proffered as the crown of 
works. A Plato reasoned where a Paul 
should have displayed the cross. Here was 
theology with Christ virtually ignored—a 
firmament without the sun. There could be 
no result but one. Pulpit-torpor is a flock 
benumbed. This period writes, then, a dis- 
mal page. We find no zeal in foreign mis- 
sions, that sure evidence of life; no church 
extension running parallel with populations’ 
strides; no lively progress in parochial plans. 
Circulation ceased because the heart was 
dead. The mainspring moved not, the ma- 
chine stood still. Christ excluded, deeply 
entombs all holy motives. 


‘TRACTARIANISM. 


‘«¢ But still there must be some substitute, 
and such was craftily supplied. The holy 
sacraments, our pious services, our sanctuary 
rites, our ministerial functions—so full of 
grace, and peace, and blessing when duly 
used—were turned from their true intent, 
and raised as saviours to the Saviour’s throne. 
Brethren, misapprehension may not wrong 
me here. I speak not slightingly of heaven- 
ordained helps. They claim all reverence. 
All reverence I give. But I maintain dis- 
tinctions, which this system sinks. Means 
are not grace—the channel is no stream— 
the path is not the end—the casement is not 
light—the scaffold is not the building— 
things outward are not Christ. It is not 
growing godliness to turn again to twilight 
teaching or Judaic types. I earnestly con- 
tend that life is not life except it be devotion. 
He only lives who lives to God. But true 
devetion is the spirit directly communing 
with an unseen Spirit, and not the fancy 
dallying with mystic show. But theologic 
errors take no deep root till pulpits cast the 
seed. It is when shepherds stray that sheep 
find poisoned fields. Hence this net is most 
dexterously cast for those who minister. 
It makes them great without much toil; it 
gives them easy dignity ; it offers full-blown 
authority as shadow of sacerdotal station; it 
claims pre-eminence, unearned by diligence, 
unsanctified by piety, and unenriched by 
deep acquaintance with the treasures of God’s 
words. Here is the skilful climax of this 
self-flattering snare ; here is the secret power 
of its deluding course. Some, ordered in 
our Apostolic Church, whose opening days 
had promised wiser things, extended a weak 
band to touch the cup. It proved a sorcerer’s 
potion. The taste was sweet. They drank, 
and fell bewildered into Papal arms. The 
The appetite was fostered which Rome’s 
ritual only could allay; and so Rome’s ritual 
was embraced. 

RATIONALISM. 


« Another school opens gates too nar- 


row to admit grand truth. Its main features 


| 


mines, substracts, demolishes. It makes a 
vacancy, and leaves.it void. It scatters hints 
that the.sublime doctrines which Christen- 
dom reveres have held a prominence too bold, 
and so extorted slavish homage from enfet- 
tered minds. It levels revelation to the 


plain of common science. It handles it as” 
a worn-out garment—too threadbare for this | 
The | 
all-creating Giver is placed at the footstool | 


full-grown age, Its deity is reason. 


of the created gift. Incense surrounds the 
idol, while it sits sifting the testimonies of 
heaven—smilling on some, as probable,— 
casting the rest as chaff before the wind. It 
is almost superfluous to add, that. when phi- 
losophers ignore man’s total wreck, easy de- 
scent will lead them to treat Gethsemane’s 
agony, and Calvary’s dying shame, as facts 
diluted of all saving worth. Doubting expi- 
ation’s need, they see not expiation made. 
Deaf to the law’s inexorable curse, they can- 
not comprehend that curse vicariously borne. 
Ah ! th@foul depths into which poor reasoning 
falls, when once the path of elemental truth 
is left. One Spirit-taught disclosure of sin’s 
woe shivers this system—which is system none 
—to atoms. One lesson of guilt truly learn- 
ed, leaves but one refuge for a trembling 
soul. One real display of Sinai’s threaten- 
ing heights, shows that a God-man’s Cross is 
safety’sonly home. But sin unknown—un- 
felt—soon fritters this sacrifice to nothing 
better than the bright setting of a martyr’s 
sun, or an illustrious triumph of patience 
over scorn and pain. | 
THE PASTOR'S THEME. 

“T feel that some apology is due for ut- 
tering such obvious truths. But there is 
cause. They are not slender minds, nor un- 
attractive pens, which eloquently paint these 
miserable doubts. But I am strong in hope 
that Satan here has paved the way for his 
more signal fall. It will be so if we resolve 
to be more bold and earnest in raising high 
that saving cross which he would trample 
into dust. Let Heaven, then, hear this cir- 
cle’s inward vow, that in season, out of season, 
Christ crucified shall be our foremost theme. 
Let us give place, no, not to the chief apos- 


tle zeal, in magnifying the wonder of wonders,-| 


a God-man dying for this distinct end, that 
sinners may be counted sinless, and all God’s 
claims take fullest satisfaction. Exhaust 
you may, time, strength, thought, words, but 
you can scarcely touch the boundary line of 
the atoning blood’s immeasurable worth. 
It hides all guilt from God’s all-searching 
eye. It bears the law’s whole curse. It 
drains the cup of threatened woe. It is the 
truth of the long line of prophecy—the 
teaching of each slaughtered victim—the 
ransom equivalent to countless souls. It 
bafiies Satan and breaks all his chains. It 
is the wisdom, love, and power of Jehovah. 
It is the wonder of angels. It is the life, 
and peace, and joy of the redeemed below— 
it is the endless song of all the saints above. 
It builds God’s highest throne. It shows 
Him just, and yet justifying—righteous, and | 
yet taking sinners to his home—glorious in 
glorifying such as we are. Ichabod would 
then be justly written on our annual congress, 
if no protest issued from this chair, while 
scholastic art would minify this death into 
the empty shadow of an empty shade. I 
can pray no better prayer for myself—I can 
desire no fuller comfort for your souls—I can 
conceive no richer mercy for your flocks— 
than that the substantial blessings embodied 
in the words, ‘“‘Christ loved me, and gave 
himself for me,” may be our energy in life, 
our calm repose in death, our solid plea when 
justice calls us to account, our hallelujah 
through the endless age. Believe me Christ 
—the one sacrifice for sin—is God’s resist- 
less engine, in the Spirit’s hands, to recover 
souls unto himself. May it conquer by your 
ministry—sounded from your pulpits, re- 
hearsed by you from house to house, and 
whispered beside dying beds! May it pur- 
sue its conquering course, proclaimed by 
faithful messengers from our shores in every 
clime! Let this jubilee-note go clearly 
forth, and then, not only the fallacies of 
neologic sophistry, but all Satan’s cheats 
of penance, purgatory, indulgences, and trust 
in self-wrought merit, will fall low, as base-- 
less Dagons, while salvation’s only column 
reaches heaven with its head.” 


Endowment of Popery in India. 


The following, extracted from the Bom- 
bay Catholic Examiner, will give some idea 
as to how the British government is lend- 
ing itself to establish and build up Popery 
in India. 

A despatch from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors and the Government of India, has just 
been communicated to the vicars-apostolic of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Agra, in re- 

ly to a representation made in 1853 and 1854 
be the vicars-apostolic. The substance of the 
despatch of the Court of Directors, or rather 
of the Governor-General of India in Council, 
dated 28th February last, is— 

‘‘1, The vicars-apostolic are now and hence- 
forth to be regarded as the proper channels of 
communication with Government on points 
connected with the priests of their respective 
churches. 

2. The four Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, 


Bombay, and Agra are to receive a monthly 


salary of 400 rupees each, as the recognized 
channels of communication with the local 
Governments, and on the condition to be re- 
sponsible for the due preparation and submis- 
sion of the required returns of sacred offices. 
The Bishop of Calcutta, for instance, is re- 
sponsible for the returns of the general vicari- 
ates of Vizagapatam and Patna (partly), of 
Daca, Ava, and Singapore. The Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of Calcutta is permitted to apportion his 
400 rupees as he may deem proper among the 
several vicars-apostolic, provided that the con- 
ditions required of him are fulfilled. : 
3. A priest, with a salary of 100 rupees, 1s 
allowed to every station where any number of 
British-born Roman Catholies, in the service of 


, the Government, may reside, who may seem to 


Government to require’ a separate pastor, 
though such a station be not a military one. 

4. Each military chaplain and assistant 
chaplain is to receive 100 rupees; but where 
there is more than one regiment stationed, and 
at the seat of the local Government, the chap- 
lain will receive 150 rupees; and an assistant 
chaplain is granted where there are two regl- 
ments. 

5. Chaplains to receive medicines and medi- 
cal attendance gratis; and when ordered to 
move on service shall receive travelling allow- 
ance. 

6. No allowance for priests who may have 
charge of any number of native soldiers or 
native Government servants. 

7. Government will make grants in aid of 
the erection of churches for the Roman Catho- 
lic soldiers, and keep them in repair, on con- 
dition that they shall be resumable as Govern- 
ment property. No aid towards the purchase 
of church furniture, or towards Divine service. 

8. A separate portion of ground in all mili- 
tary burial grounds shall be set apart exclu- 
sively for Roman Catholics.” 


In reference to the above document, the 
London Christian Times writes as follows: 

‘Lord: Dalhousie’s fair character as Gover- 
nor-General of India bespoke him a general 
welcome on his return, and there were many 
of his friends who entertained the hope that 
his experience and good services would mark 
him for a minister of State. But recent intel- 


administration must be made the subject of 


Parliamentary inquiry. The fact has been 
already published, and it amounts to this: 
that, after a correspondence of three or four 
years with the Court of Directors in London; 
references, of course, to the Governor in Coun- 
cil; an investigation of certain matters per- 
taining to the subject in a Committee of the 
Commons; and some confidential deliberation, 
as we must imagine, both in the Honourable 
Court and in the Board of Control, an extra- 
ordinary, an unprecedented grant of Govern- 
ment patronage and public money has been 
quietly made to the Church of Rome in India. 

Persons hitherto designated ‘ vicars-apos- 
tolic,’ but now officially called bishops —per- 
sons appointed directly by the Pope in Con- 
sistory, to exercise such authority in India as 
best they can—are declared to be ‘the proper 
channels for communication with Government,’ 
on points relating.to their subordinates the 
priests, who are thus exempted, as we appre- 
hend, from any direct jurisdiction of the resi- 
dents and governors, and raised into a position 
of practical immunity which must be subver- 
sive of justice itself, by screening guilty eccle- 
siastics under the cloak of their superiors. 
The Court of Directors also acknowledges and 
literally sanctions the constitution of a priestly 
hierarchy, having pointed out the relativo 
positions and functions of sundry bishops and 
vicars-apostolic who are named. On stations 
where any number—worth three, perhaps—of 
British-born Romanists may reside, if they 
‘seem to Government to require a separate 
pastor,’ a priest is allowed, with a salary of a 
hundred rupees; and thus he comes to be 
established with liberty to do what may some- 
times be ruinous to feebler Protestant mis- 
sions, but what, nevertheless, no one of our 
Colonial Governments would have been ex- 
pected to forbid to any such persons—make 
proselytesif hecan. A regular scale of salary 
is prescribed for Popish chaplains, together 
with nearly the same privileges as are provided 
for acknowledged servants of the Government. 
For Romish worshippers, equally with ‘their 
Protestant brethren,’—which means, in mili- 
tary dialect, members of the Established 
Churches of England and Scotland,—places 
of worship are to be erected out of the public 
revenue, leaving Protestant and Papist alike 
to add church furniture, and to maintain Di- 
vine service. Returns of ‘sacred offices’ are 
to be sent in to the chief ecclesiastics, by them 
returned to the Governments of the several 
Presidencies, and registered as so much work 
performed in their service; so that Romanism 
is now made a State religion in India.” 


INTERESTING ADDRESS. 


At the close of the examioation exercises 
of the graduating class of Cadets, at West 
Point, on the 16th of June, they were ad- 
dressed by Colonel Francis H. Smith, Super- 
intendent of the Virginia Military [nstitute. 
It is so unusual to hear such sentiments on 
such occasions, that we give the following 
extract from the address. __ 


‘‘[ desire now most effectually to appeal 
to that higher, nobler, and more responsible 
part of your minds, that each of you would 
adopt for himself the sentiment I just be- 
fore quoted, and resolve that you will make 
from this time the God of your Bible your 
guide. And it is to this guide that I would 
now endeavour to direct you. Your country 
needs your services in the fullest moral as 
well as intellectual and physical force. We 
want no drunken Alexanders, nor sensual 
Mahomets—we need men of science and of 


action, but most of all, we want men of | 


honour. 

‘The crowning grace of all that gave 
harmony and completeness to Washington’s 
virtues, was that he was a man of God. We 
want our soldiers such. I would aim to be 
such. Were there no hereafter, no heaven 
or hell, still would I aim to be such. Vice 
is mean, despicable, degrading—virtue is 
high, ennobling, exalting. For my single 
self, I would lead a virtuous and religious 
life—I would frown upon vice, and endea- 
vour to make the earth upon which [ live, 
like the heaven to which I looked—a scene 
of purity and peace. Were I to live no 
longer than those ephemerz that sport in 
the beams of a summer’s morn, I would 
rather soar with the eagle and leave a record 
of my flight and fall amid the stars, than 
creep the gutter like a reptile. 

‘‘ Although the King of kings, this Guide 


to whom I commend you, addresses you with 


all the tenderness of a father, he speaks not in 
thunder tones from Sinai; but in astill small 
voice is the invitation heard—‘“ Son, give 
me thy heart.””’ My young friends, would 
that you could have witnessed the scene 
through which I passed during the last few 
weeks, when one by one nearly one-half of 
the graduating class in our Virginia Mili- 
tary Tnatitute enrolled themselves as soldiers 
of the cross. The providence which caused 
this good work, was the sudden death, by a 
pistol-ball, of a student in a neighbouring 
institution. The ball had penetrated his 
heart and lungs, and after lingering through 
three days, his death was that of a Chris- 
tian, and his dying breath was a testimony 
to the’ glories of religion. There was a 
cadet in our graduating class, whose soul 
had been touched by this scene; he hada 
brother, a member of the same class. 
United in their birth, they had never been 
separated before. One was a child of God; 
the other a stranger to Christ. Soon after 
this, while walking about the grounds of 
the academy, a Professor's attention was 
arrested by the sound of grief. He turned 
aside, and there in the loneliness of the for- 
est, with the canopy of heaven as his cover- 
ing, that young Christian was found clasp- 
ing his twin brother in his arms, and im- 
ploring the Father of every mercy to unite 
them once more in the bonds of an everlast- 
ing covenant. The prayer was heard; they 
are again one—one in a common faith—one 
in the hopes of a common salvation. Surely, 
when such is the power of our holy religion 
upon the young soldier, you will not despise 
the voice that now appeals to you, when it 
asks—‘ Wilt thou not from this time cry 


unto me—my Father, thou art the guide of | 


my youth?’ From this time. 
‘‘What a deeply interesting time is 
this! Long looked for and desired by 


all, yet this time has not come without 
its shadows and its sadness. Irksome as 
have been, at times, the severe academic 
routines through which you have passed, 
and earnestly as you have desired to be 
relieved from it, the door of your sec- 
tion room has not closed for the last time 
upon your professor, without the saddening 
thought crowding upon‘you, that it was the 
last time. Joyous as was your step, when 
your last examination was over, the com- 
mand of your Superintendent, ‘ The section 
is dismissed,” thrilled through your heart 
as it fell for the /ast time upon your ranks 
as aclass. QO! how you have longed to be 
relieved from the drudgery of those tiresome 
drills—and yet the last drill and the last 

have come to you and gone, and as 
the sweet melody of ‘ Auld lang syne’ died 
upon the ear, did you not feel sad, when you 
reflected that you were standing shoulder to 
shoulder for the last time in the ranks of 
the cadet battalion? How unwillingly has 


ness with you when this morning's reveille 
waked up your class for the last time? And 
when you pass the threshold of that door, 
divine truth will no longer address you as a 
class, but the mystic tie which bound you 
, will be dissolved, for you have here met to- 
gether as a class for the last time. With 
all the joyousness, and all the hopefulness, 
then, which this last hour brings to you, 
may [ not avail of the solemn circumstances 
of the occasion, by affectionately urging 
upon you to lay hold upon the hope which 
will bind your class for ever? I can ask 
nothing for you that is nearer my own heart 
—nothing that can be more precious to 
yours.” 


THE SABBATH BELL. 


I love to hear the Sabbath bell 
Send out its joyous tone, 

To wake the slumbering world, and tell 
The day of rest is come. 


The Sabbath bell I love to hear 
Send its hallowed chime; 

Its music falls upon my ear 
In sounds almost divine. 


It bids the starving pilgrim haste 
To Zion’s open gates; 

For there is spread a royal feast, - 
And there the Master waits. 


It bids the thirsty trav’ler haste 
Where living springs abound, | 

The rivers of salvation taste— 
O, heed the joyous sound! 


It hails the wanderer on his way, 
And bids him pause awhile; 
Tells bim it is the Sabbath day; - 

Invites to Zion’s hill. 


The Sabbath bell in thunder tones 
Falls on the sinner’s ear; 

As down the way of death he roams, 
It cries: Beware! Beware! 


The Sabbath bell, in tones of love, 
Bids all the weary come; 

Like some kind message from above, 
It says, There yet is room. 


Its music breaking on my ear, 

Tells of that blissful shore, 
Where saints more juyous notes shall hear, 
_ When these are heard no more. 


OVERDOING THE SABBATH. 


There is a gencral impression throughout 
Christendom that the Sabbath was made 
for rest—or rather, perhaps, that rest is 
one of its objects, and not an unimport- 
ant one. God spent the first Sabbath 
in rest. He rested from all his labour. 
Periodical repose from toil is a matter 
of Divine appointment, and _philosophi- 
cal experiment has proved that it is salu- 
tary, and even necessary, to the preserva- 
tion of vigour to body and mind. The 
Sabbath is made, too, for devotion, religious 
contemplation, and religious education and 
instruction. Now, the question with us is 
in relation to a proper division of the hours 
of the day, between its religious exercises 
and its rest. We know of men who labour 
all the week, leaving home in the morning 
before their children are dressed, seeing 
them only through the day at hurried meals, 
and returning at night after they have re- 
tired to rest; and then, when the Sabbath 
comes, they attend church in the morning, 
teach a class in the Sabbath-school at noon, 
attend church in the afternoon, and again 
in the evening, with nota blessed hour of 
undisturbed repose in the family circle. 
Thus the weeks pass by, overloaded with a 
burden of care and weariness, and the chil- 
dren grow up with a very slight apprecia- 
tion of a father’s sympathies, and the fa- 
thers grow hard and stern, with none of the 
ameliorating influences of the society of 
their children. 

We do not think we have overdrawn the 
picture. We believe the truth to be popu- 
larly felt, that the Sabbath is any thing but 
a day of repose. Many a time have we 
heard the statement that the labour of the 


it is so with the people, what must it be 
with the ministers? Three sermons in one 
day, Sabbath after Sabbath, are enough to 
kill any man, if the sermons are good for 
auy thing. Toat it does not kill men is 
proof to.us that they are not efforts worthy 
of the minds which make them. The list 
of disabled ministers is fearfully large, and 
the most of these are men who have over- 
tasked their powers—men who have been 
slaughtered by a false notion of duty, either 
residing in themselves or their people. Now 
the fact is, that one good dinner is worth 
three poor ones, and the same is as true of 
of sermons as of dinners. Efforts spread 
over so great a surface must, of necessity, 
be inferior in character. They must be 
conceived under pressure, and executed with 
haste; and then they are made to follow 
one another so closely that they mutually 
neutralize the impressions which each was 
calculated to make. The whole thing be- 
comes a kind of religious dissipation. The 
system persistently pursued at last gets the 
hearers hardened. The mind is overloaded, 
the sympathies are overwrought, and the 
minister mourns over the apathy and heart- 
lessness of his people. 


be resorted to in opposition to our views. 
It will be stated that if the people are not 
at meeting, they will, very likely, ba at mis- 


_chief—that if their time is not taken up by 


public religious exercises, it will be occupied 
in frivolous pursuits. There may be some 
force in the argument, but we think not 
much. Those disposed to such pursuits, and 
not impressed with the sacred character of 
the day, are not those who attend church 
more than they choose, at any time, while 
those of a different kind will get the repose 
that they need. Many a man attends church 
when he feels entirely unfit to profit by its 
exercises, under a sense of duty to the mip- 
ister, or of a necessity, on his part, to set a 
proper example before the world. 

Again, these repetitions of service produce 
scattering congregations. A portion attend 
in the morning, and do not feel able to at- 
tend in the afternoon. Then a portion at- 
tend in the afternoon, who felt indisposed to 
attend in the morning, while others attend 
in the evening for the first time in the day. 
Now, so far as the benefit of all is concerned, 
it would have been better for them to attend 
together, upon the pronunciation of a ser- 
mon which was the product of a week’s ela- 
boration, than thus to scatter themselves and 
oblige the minister to spread his efforts. 

- Again, the mind, as well as the body, 
earries on a process of digestion, which re- 
quires time as one of the conditions of its com- 
pleteness. The mind cannot.be crammed all 
day, with good effect, any more than the 
body. Moral and religious strength and 
growth are the result of assimilation, and 
this it is impossible to carry on while con- 
stantly engaged in the reception of the ap- 
propriate food. There is in 
and recollection a power like that of rumt- 
nation in some of our domestic ‘animals. 
Surprise is often expressed that professedly 
religious men earry no more of their religion 
with them into the business of the week. 
It is often said in reproach, that they go to 


| church all day, and on Monday morning are 


Sabbath was the hardest of the week. If. 


We are aware of the argument that will 


the sbrill fife waked you from your -_ | 
slumbers, and yet, was there not some sad. | 


| which gives us the sme train and 
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their neighbour aa they were op | 
The truth is, that they have received Ro real 
religious nourishment on the Sabbath. They 
are none the better for its exercises. They 
have assimilated none of the food they have 
taken. They have had no time to do it. 
They have actually been wearied, and not 
refreshed, by the exercises of the day.. 
We are aware that innovations upoa old 
customs in matters of this character will, be 
looked upon with suspicion by some of the 
best men and truest Christians in thie and 
all communities; yet is there not truth in 
what we have said? Is there not some truth, 
at least? Is it not true that we are over- 
doing the Sabbath? Is there not a neces 
sity for reform in the matter ?— Springfield 


Republican. 


Romish Verstons of the Scriptures. 


At a meeting of the Committees of the 
Jane 16, 1866, the Hat! of 

une 16, 
President, in the chair, 

Resolved, That after having given full 
and most earnest consideration to the vari- 
ous documents and arguments presented to 
their notice in reference to gertain versions 
of the Scriptures circulated by this Society, 
the Committee see no adequate reason, as 
at present advised, for departing from the — 
practice which has been hitherto ‘pursued ; 
at the same time they are deeply impressed 
with the importance of disseminating, wher- 
ever possible, the most faithful versions.” 

The Karl of Shaftesbury, in a letter to 
the Rev. 8. B. Bergne, says :—*‘ I entirely 
approve the resolution agreed to at our last 
meeting. Every one must regret the circu- 
lation of faulty, or simply imperfect trans- 
lations of the sacred volume; but the ques- 
tion before us is not so much what we wish 
to do, as what we are able to do; add the 
use of imperfect versions, and even of, ver- 
sions with obvious errors, is not (if the 
truth predominate in them) to be at once 
rejected. The apostles quoted freely the 
Septuagint, and spoke of it asthe word of 
God, though in some places it is doctrinally 
doubtful, and in many the Greek renderin 
has little or no resemblance to the origin 
Hebrew. Yet these considerations should 
be set aside, could we find more faithful 
versions that the people would receive, and 
the authorities permit, with equal favour. 
But the question seems reduced to.the alter- 
natives—either the continued use of these 
versions, or the almost total exclusion of 
the Scriptures from many parts of the Con- 
tinent. At the same time it ig our duty to 
seize every favourable and fitting opportu- 
nity to withdraw what is imperfect, and put 
the most faithful versions into general cir- 
culation.” | 


THE EFFECT OF SIN. 


The effect of sin upon our nature is to 
make it as utterly insensible to the interests 
and obligations which arise out of its im- 
mortality, as the benumbed traveller who 
sleeps on the snow is to the peril of his con- 
dition. Sin has wrought a vast and univer- 
sal ruin upon our race. It has obliterated 
from the carnal heart every trace of the 
divine image, which was the originel patent 
of its purity and goodness, Sin has dead- 
ened the conscience, and rendered inaudible 
its warning tones, which are the echoes of 
God’s voice on the human soul. Sin has 
wrapped in its oblivious garments the apirit- 
ual understanding and judgment of man, so 
that they are as inert as if they had no be- 
ing. Sin has dwarfed and perverted human 
reason, so that it is incapable of comprehend- 
ing the character of God, and the true re- 
lation of the creature to the Creator. Sin 
has turned the current of man’s affections 
away from God and heaven, and urges it 
along the channels which descend into the 
bottomless pit. 

The effect of sin is not partial or compar- 
ative, but it is complete and absolute. Its 
spell is exerted upon every unregenerate 
soul to a complete dominion of its will and 
affections. The melancholy ruin wrought 
by its destructive power is universal. No 
spot has yet been discovered upon the round 
earth, where the glad sun shines upon sin- 
less souls. There is no such paradise known 
within its wide domains; and until there 
shall be found a land, the inhabitants where- 
of never say, “I am sick;’’ a land whose 
green turf covers no mouldering human 
forms; whose air is never agitated by the 
breath of sorrow ; whose soil bears no thorns, 
but yields only precious fruits without bu- 
man toil; whose laws are only the bonds of 
love; whose cities are beautiful without the 
bane of destitution; whose institutions are 
perfect and immutable; whoseglory, in short, 
is undimmed by a single deed of sorrow or 
of shame—until such a spot ag this be found 
upon our globe, it must remain true, as God 
hath declared, that “all flesh has corrupt- 
ed his way upon the earth.”’—New York 
Examiner. 


WHAT IS MAN? 


Man is at a loss where to fix himself. He 
is unquestionably out of bis way, and feels 
within himself the remains of a happy state 
which he cannot retrieve. He searches in 
every direction, with solicitude, but with- 
out success, encompassed with impenetrable 
darkness! 

Hence arose the contest amongst the phi- 
losophers: some of whom endeavoured to 
exalt man by displaying his greatness; 
others to abase him, by representing his 
misery. And what seems more strange i 
that each party borrowed the arguménte of 
the other, to establish their own ‘opision. 
For the misery of man may ‘be inferred from 
his greatness, and his greatness frém his 
misery. Thus the one sect demonstrated his 
misery the more satisfactorily, in that'they 
it ‘greatness; and’ the 
other the more clear ed his greatness, 
because they his misery. 
Whatever was offered by the one, to ) 
lish his greatness, save only to evince his 
misery, as alleged by the other; it being 
more miserable to-have fallen from the 
greater height. And the converse is equall 
true. So that in this endless circle of d 
pute, each helped to advance his adversary’s 
cause; for it is certain that the more men 
are enlightened, the more they will discover 
of human misery and human greatness. In 
a word, man knows himself to be mi . 
He is, therefore, miserable, ‘because he 
knows himself to-be so. Bat he is also 
eminently great, because he knows himself 
to be miserable. : | 

novelty ! tac 
of contradiotion ! A judge of all things, and 
yet a worm of the earth; the de of 
the truth, and yet @ medley of uncertain 
ties; the glory and the scandal of the yai- 
verse.. If he exalt himself, I humble his : 
if be bumble himself, I exalt him; 

him with his own i istencies, till 
[ comprehends himself to be an incom 
hensible monster.— Paseal. 
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pame.as a faithful minister of Christ. 


the # situation which hes 
Chis paper for some brit past, 
friend has used bis name merely as a 
sference.. .He deems it necessary to make 
the correction, as the matter has, in several 
instanges, been. misunderstood... 
Ministers Drceasep.—We regret ‘to 
learn that the Rev-James Christie Knapp, 


of, the Presbyterian Church 


departed, ; this, life, August 7th, at that 
place, aged thitty-eight years.: He bad 
removed: with his family, a wife and one 
child, to that place a few weeks before his 


death and been able’ to appear in the pul- 


pit *before'his péople three or four times. 
is Goimplaint was supposed to be con- 


‘wamiption. “Help, Lord, for the godly 


man ceaseth,” Ps. xii. 1. 
Lhe Presbyterian Herald announces also 
the death of the Rev. Brice G. Fields, 
which occurred in Grant county, Kentucky, 
on the 28th;.ult. He had been for some 
years:in-delicate health. The Herald bears 
testimony’ to’ his many virtues and to his 
excellent character, both as a man and as a 
‘minister of the gospel. 


Wepstsr’s. History or THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH.—It is known to the 


_ friends:of the late Rev. Richard Webster of 


Mauch Chunk; ‘Pennsylvania, that for some 
yéars past this lamented brother had been 
Taborigusly ‘engaged in preparing His- 
ry of the Presbyterian Church. We are 
gratified to learn that the manuscript 
which had been prepared for publication, 
previous.to.the author’s death, is about to 
be published. under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian, Historical Society, by Mr. 
Joseph M.: Wilson of Philadelphia. The 
Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, who has had 
ample opportunities for learning the merits 
of the work, says of it:—This history 
will undoubtedly be a standard one; and 
a book of reference of permanent value and 
interest.” The profits of the publication 
will be devoted to the widow and her chil- 
drén.. The,.author was emphatically a 
self-denying missionary all his life, living 
on a scanty subsistence,.and leaving to his 
family this. manuscript history as_ their 
chief inheritance, in addition to his good 
We 
trust that the double motive presented for 
the extensive circulation of the book, will 
secure for it a large sale. 
Wharton, 
Ksq.; one of the editors of the Episcopal 
, has, as we learn, accepted the 
Professorship of English Literature and 
Law in Kenyon College. We shall regret 
the loss of Mr. Wharton from the editorial 
fraternity. Since the Recorder has been in 
his hands, it has been conducted with ability 
and skill, and with an excellent spirit. 
‘AOKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
five dollars from Mrs. D. for the minister's 
family, which will be paid over. 
AMERICAN PresBYTERIAN.—We men- 
tioned some time since that an effort was 
making by prominent New-school ministers 
in Philaddiphia to establish another re- 
ligious paper, more in accordance with their 
views than the Christian Observer. They 
have issued a prospectus for such a jour- 
nal, to be called the American Presbyterian, 
the firat number to appear in September, 
the Rev. B. J. Wallace to be editor, assisted 
by Messrs: Barnes, Brainerd, Duffield, Dar- 
ling, Jenkins, and Shepherd. A fund of 
$10,000 has been subscribed in aid of the 
enterprise. The editor of the Christian 
bserver expresses himself warmly in oppo- 
sition to the movement, intimating that the 
movers are dissatisfied with him because of 
his conservative course, and that they are 
ambitious of concentrating the power of the 
QGhurch in en irresponsible corporation, 
made up and to be perpetuated by them- 
selves. teq 
..Conressine Tat at Last.— 
Within the last few months, two of the 
leading religious journals of New York 
have attempted to show that the Jndepen- 
dent of that city was not a religious paper— 
aiwork of: supererogation as regards those 
who may have had occasion to read it. We 
notice that the Independent now openly 
avows itself as enlisted in party politics, 
announcing its determination to exert itself 
to the utmost for the election of one of the 
candidates in the present Presidential con- 
test, After naming the candidate whose 
claims it will advocate, that journal says: . 
Those..whe, think, religious paper 
should net thus freely join with the secular 
press in doing this extraordinary work, are 
informed that .the matter has been calmly 
considered, the cost counted, and the con- 
clusion deliberately and conscientiously ar- 
rived at, that. duty to God and man precludes 
a moment’s hesitation as to the course which 
ought to be.taken by this paper.” 
eodthis.is frank.and honest. It will be ob- 
served, however, that it still clings to its old 
phraseology, g itself «¢ a religious news- 
_ Bey. De. Durr.—The Edinburgh Wit- 
ness gays :—‘ We understand that letters 


have been received, both 
rom this .distinguished missionary and 


om.,.some of bis friends, intimating that 
is health has stood the shock of resuming 
hia: duties in India much better than was 
once anticipated.” 
asia af 

he Newfoundla ress records the 
of ‘Brasmus ‘Ao, ne Kallibiau, a 

ing Esquimaux, who was taken by Cap- 

ts itm@aney from the‘ coast of Greenland 
itt’ E864, ‘to act as guide in search of Sir 
Jona’ Frenklip. “He was taken to sea, and 
Owthg' to ‘stress Of .weatlier could not be 
Isaded.” ‘Ho was, with his own consent, 
reken ‘to 4 ugtand, educated, and brought up 
ia’ the’ Cliristian faith, with’ the intention of 
bis‘one daybeing ‘useful ‘among his people 
as a missionary. © He was sent to St: Johns 
in October of last“Yos?; where he was ad- 
mitted to the College‘of the Theological 
further. training. During 
wintsr he showed digas of digease of the 
Ning. last’ was short, and he 
J 


thre Saturday tbe 14th of 


CUGE a 
eri 
cultivation, 


tere hick tote 
not only with the most choice vegetables, 
mapas floutishing state. A single glance 
t 


at it was sufficient to convince the beholder 


}-that.the.owner of it wag not only thoroughly 


scquainted.with the rules of practical gar- 
deniég, but’ devoted much’ care and labour 
perfection. The one. 


adjoining was. not entirely neglected. The 


yegetables. were of a good kind, while their 
condition was by no means promising. The 
soil was as naturally good as that of the first | 
mentioned, and the seed planted was from 
the sanie stock; but the stunted plants hold- 


) | fag out very poor promise of a good yield, 
|= | was sufficient evidence of some radical de-* 
+O | fect in the cultivation. 
| been enriched, no daily toil had been be- 


The soil had not 


stowed, and the consequence was, that the 
worthless weeds were luxuriant, while the 
useful plants were sickly and unfruitful. 
The third plot deserved not the name of a 
garden» No implement had been used to 
break up the ground, no seed had been 
planted, and, as a natural consequence, the 
part which had not. been beaten hard, was 
overgrown .with weeds. Here, then, were 
examples of good culture, insufficient cul- 
ture, and no culture, affording a good illus- 
tration of three classes of men which may 
be seen at any time, in every place, and 
living side by side. The genuine Christian, 
who has not only been called by the Spirit 
of God, but has received deep and lasting 
impressions, is represented by the first gar- 
den. His heart has been prepared as a 
good soil for the reception of good seed. 
He not only professes Christ, but puts on 
Christ, relying on him for justification, and 
pleading earnestly and constantly for sancti- 
fication and conformity to the divine law. 
From the first he sets out for heaven, and is 
in earnest in his preparation, subduing the 
love of sin, cultivating the graces of the 
Spirit, and maintaining fellowship with 
Christ. He is like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season; his leaf also shall not wither, 
and whatever he doeth shall prosper.’ 

The second garden is the melancholy 
symbol of a large body of Christians, who, 
whatever the promising appearances of the 
beginning of his religious life, make little 
progress afterwards. If the root of the 
matter be in them, there is little external 
indication of its vitality. What fruit do 
they bring to perfection? What progress 
have they made in crucifying the affections 
with its lusts, and in what points do they 
resemble\ Christ, having the same spirit 
that was in him? Many make a profession 
of religion, and seem to think that in so 
doing they have come up fully to the re- 
quirements of God’s law. They take no 
trouble in disciplining their thoughts and 
feelings, and in the heavenliness and spirit- 
uality of their desires, they give little evi- 
dence that they are not of the world, but 
have been chosen out of the world. Reli- 
gion is not their first and chief concern, and 
hence every plant of righteousness is of 
sickly growth. Is the garden of their 
souls planted by the Lord, watered by the 
dews and rains of heaven, and flourishing 
in its fruitfulness? or is its fruits imma- 
tured and its hedges broken down ? 

The worldly and irreligious man is repre- 
sented by the third plot. No culture, no 
fruits. Something must grow in every 
human heart. If the good seed of the 
kingdom is not sown there, there will be 
tares. Good plants require laborious culti- 
vation; worthless weeds grow spontaneously. 
So is it with the wicked. Their hearts not 
only forget God and fail to pay him the 
homage which is his due, but it is full of 
all uncleanness. The fruits which are there 
matured are fruits unto death. A blight 
rests upon them>and they are nigh unto 
cursing. | 

Reader, how is it with your garden? 
God imposes on every one a_ personal 
responsibility to take good heed to their 
own souls. For themselves, they stand: or 
fall. They will be judged by their fruits. 
If duly careful in self-culture, God will 
prune and purge them, that they may bring 
forth more fruit; but if barren, he will 
issue the decree, ‘Cut it down; why should 
it cumber the ground?” 


INSTALLING RULING ELDERS. 


HE last number of the Princeton Re- 
pertory, in its article on the General 
Assembly, takes exception to the Assembly’s 
decision in reference to the installation of 
ruling elders. The reviewer says he does 
not object to the thing, nor to the Assem- 
bly’s enjoining it; but declares that he 
‘must renounce his Protestantism before 
he can believe that an uninstalled elder is 
no elder.”’ We are happy to be able to 
relieve the writer's mind of even the possi- 
bility of such an undesirable event as part- 
ing with his Protestantism, inasmuch as the 
question he alludes to was not only not de- 
cided by the Assembly, but was not even 
considered. The question was not whether 
‘can uninstalled elder is no elder,”’ but whe- 
ther an elder can be an elder of a particular 
church without installation in that church. 
The Assembly decided by a very large 
majority that he could not be; and, in our 
opinion, they were sustained in this action 
by the teachings of our Book. No one, so 
far as we are aware, has contended that an 
elder lays down his office when he retires 
from exercising it in the church of whose 
session he has been a member. Were this 
the case, he would require to be re-ordained, 
as well as installed, whenever he should 
undertake to resume the functions of the 
eldership. The admission that his original 
ordination is sufficient, of course involves 
the idea that he has always been an elder, 
even though he might, for sufficient rea- 
sons, have ceased to act. 

The question, as to whether or not our 
form of government requires installation, 
may be summarily settled, if we will con- 
sider what installation is, The essence of 
the formality seems to be a public ratifica- 
tion between the parties of an agreement to 
accept each other in certain relations, and 
to perform the relative duties arising there- 
from: We have yet to see the first evidence 
that this formality is a “novelty,” as af- 
firmed by the Repertory, either in Scotland 
or any where else, except where there has 
been neglect of duty. The only prescribed 
mode for the induction of a ruling elder, 
given in the Book, requires this public pro- 
ceeding; and it is preposterous to say that it 
may be dispensed with in one church, on the 
ground that the elder in question has occu- 
pied asimilar post in another church. Does 
the fact, that an individual has been a 
member of the session of the First Church, 
New York, render it unn , on his 
election to a similar post in the First Church, 
San Francisco, that he should be asked 
whether he will faithfully perform his du- 
ties to that, church, and that the people 
should. .be asked whether they are willing 
to receive; him as their elder? If this 
ceremony .,waa ‘necessary before he could 
enter upon ‘the exercise of his office at New 
York, why is it not equally necessary at 
reviewer argues, that “to make 


forms is the esstibe of formal- | 
istic and utterly subversive of 
’s law, and of the best interests of 
‘State add of the Chureh,” We have 
i particular 


regularity must be o The case 
was still in process of passing through the 


| courts, and the Synod only said by their 


action, that the session was i y con- 
stituted, and that thereby their action was 
rendered null and void; leaving the way 
open for them to correct the irregularity, 
and take up the case anew, if it was con- 
sidered best, or to drop it, if they thought 
proper. This, as will be at once perceived, 
is a wholly different thing from rendering 
null and void a case which had been dis- 
posed of by final adjudication, and which 
had, of course, been considered as a thing 
accomplished. This point, entirely over- 
looked by the Repertory, forms a large part 
of the ground on which the Assembly’s 
minute was based. | 

The reviewer's remarks as to the compara- 
tive unimportance of forms, comes too late. 
With whatever force this could have been 
urged against their adoption, it can have 
but little weight when once they have been 
agreed upon. To adopt regular forms of 
procedure, and when they are needlessly 
neglected, to excuse the negligence on the 
ground that they are unimportant, is to 
open the door for the prostration of all 
order. 

The illustrations used by the reviewer 
are quite as unhappy as his arguments. 
For instance, he says, “In some of our 
States the law requires a marriage license. 
A young girl, ignorant of that fact, is mar- 
ried without a license, and her marriage is 
pronounced void. Is this right? Certainly 
it is, if the neglect of prescribed forms is 
allowed to vitiate solemn contracts.”” Cer- 
tainly it is not a legal marriage, if we may 
judge from the action of the States which 
require a ‘‘license,”’ in regard to such mar- 
riages. In Virginia, for instance, a license 
is required before the minister can perform 
marriage; but it happens every now and 
then that parties are married without it. 
What the State thinks of these marriages, 
may be inferred from the fact that a special 
ex post facto act of the Legislature legaliz- 
ing them, is passed every few years. The 
question is not whether, in the eye of God, 
it is not a marriage, but whether or not it 
is such according to the laws of the land. 
This the law-making power seems to decide 
in the negative. 

We have said thus much upon this 
matter because, notwithstanding the Fe- 
pertory’s avowed consent to the late Assem- 
bly’s act enjoining installation, the manner 
in which it treats the subject is calculated, 
as we think, to weaken the respect of our 
people for the prescribed forms of our 
Church, and to encourage irregularities 
where they are already too rife. We have 
no idea that such was the reviewer's inten- 
| tion, but simply suggest that such may be 
the tendency of remarks of that character 
from so high a source. 


IRISH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ireland has recently 
closed its sessions. The Banner of Ulster 
brings full reports of the proceedings. 
The doings of the Assembly give cheering 
indications of the activity and success with 
which our brethren in the Emerald Isle 
are carrying on the great work committed 
to them. They are increasing in numbers 
and influence—relatively, perhaps, faster 
than any other denomination. It is proba- 
ble that they now equal in numbers the 
Established. Church, notwithstanding its 
large resources and the powerful influence 
of the Government. Even in the South 
of Ireland, where for generations Popery 
has held almost unlimited sway, the mis- 
sionaries apd Scripture-readers have prose- 
cuted their labours with such success, that 
one or more Presbyteries and numerous 
congregations have been organized. The 
Assembly is also carrying on energetically 
its foreign missionary operations in India, 
and among the Jews at Damascus and 
Hamburgh. 
Arrangements were made for enlarging 
the Church and Manse Fund, so as ulti- 
mately to provide each pastor with a manse, 
and to enable every congregation to worship 
in a church unencumbered with debt. 
According to a report presented, some 
$70,000 had been collected and appropri- 
ated from the commencement to this object. 
From a financial statement presented to 
the Assembly, it appears that $101,000 was 
raised for missionary and general objects 
during the past year. In this sum is in- 
cluded $4000 collected for the Waldensian 
churches; but it does not include the sti- 
pend paid by congregations for the support 
of their ministers, or contributions made 
for congregational or local objects. As 
compared with the preceding year, there is 
an increase in the contributions to each of 
the schemes, that on the Home Missions 
being the largest. The funds of the mission 
to the Roman Catholics, exclusive of con- 
tributions to schools, amounted to $15,175, 
being an increase on the year of nearly 
$4000; that for weak congregations amoant- 
ed to $8000, being an increase for the same 
period of $3000. It is very gratifying to 
find that these missions, during a year of 
high prices, war taxes, and commercial 
depression, have not only held their ground, 
but steadily progressed. 


ORDINANCES OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


An overture was brought forward by Dr. 
Barnett, to the effect that, inasmuch as the 
Assembly believed the Church of Rome to 
be an apostacy, and the Pope of Rome the 
Antichrist, the Man of Sin, and Son of 
Perdition, whose coming had been foretold, 
the Assembly do declare that the priests of 
Rome were not ministers of Christ, and 
that no ordinances which they administered 
could be recognized by the Presbyterian 
Church. 

As this is a subject which our own Gene- 
ral Assembly has acted upon, it may be of 
some interest to know how this proposal was 
received by the leader of the [rish Assem- 
bly, the Rev. Dr. Cooke. He said: 

‘Nothing would give me more delight, 
if I could do it with consistency, than to 
comply with any request of Dr. Barnett; 
but in reality I cannot with consistency 
consent to its remaining on the books. I 
will tell you why; because either the whole 
Protestant Church has been wrong since 
the Reformation, and we have been wrong 
up to this time, or Dr. Barnett is wrong 
now. There is no record that Luther was 
re-baptized, nor Melancthon, Zuinglius, 
Calvin, Knox, Cranmer, Ridley, nor Lati- 
mer. I have as low an opinion of Po- 
pery as any man here, but I will not affirm 
the pro on that a priest of Rome is not 
a priest of Christ. I will not dare to affirm 
that the High Priest of Jerusalem was not 
a priest of Jehovah any more than I would 
say that a rebel subject is not a subject of 
Queen Victoria. think the priests of 
Rome are heretical priests. I think them 
fallen and falling; but that will not induce 
me to say that they are not of the priest- 
hood of Christ, more than say that the 

eople at Ballingarry were not subjects of 


ictoria because they were rebels. I would 
call that most respectable man,—whom I 


alread ae that in @ 
case decided by the Assembly, forms were 
not declared to be essential; but only that | . 3; 


fat man who headed the attack on Widow 
Mia one’s house, if it was Malone called 
subject of Queen Victoria, though 
fwas a rebel for a time, In the same’ 
way, I will not say the priests of Rome are 
the-prieste of Christ ; I will not, on-any 
account, say that they have not a commis- 
sion. It-is the having of the commission 
of Christ, and at the same time perverting 
it, that is the real charge against them.” 
The Assembly determined not to discuss 
the question at present, but to refer the 
overture to the Committee on Popery, who 
are to bring it up in whatever form they 
think fit next year. 


PROGRESSIVE VIEWS AMONG 
EPISCOPALIANS. | 


4 bye recent discussions among Episco- 
palians, with reference to certain pro- 
posed modifications of their service, has 
elicited views which augur favourably as 
to the progressive spirit which exists among 
some of the leading minds in that denomi- 
nation. -The want of adaptation in the 
liturgy to the various circumstances of an 
aggressive Church is freely acknowledged, 
though in direct contravention of what 
has been before so often strenuously con- 
tended for. The necessity of making pro- 
vision for extempore prayers, to a limited 
extent, is now also admitted. In a pam- 
phlet from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Mub- 
lenburg of New York, the author not only 
contends for modifications in these particu- 
lars, but also strongly remonstrates with 
his brethren against adhering to their ex- 
clusive and isolated position as to other 
branches of the Church. Though we 
believe that our Episcopalian brethren have 
been themselves the greatest sufferers from 
their exclusiveness, we are still glad to see 
that they are becoming convinced that 
Christian propriety and principle require 
that they should occupy a more fraternal 
position. Dr. Muhlenburg’s remarks in 
reference to the Low-Church are emi- 
nently just. Whatever have been their 
professions of fraternity, their practice has 
been just as exclusive as that of the High- 
church. They may have mingled with 
other denominations on the platform, and 
in ‘unconsecrated”’ places, but their pul- 
pits and churches have been as firmly 
barred against other than their own minis- 
ters, as have been these of the most high- 
toned and bigoted of their brethren. Their 
conduct has been directly in the teeth of 
their professions. The following views of 
Dr. Muhlenburg, on the subject, Low- 
churchmen will find it difficult to answer. 
‘‘ Addressing wyself first to those of the 
Low-church school, I would most respect- 
fully submit to their candid judgment, whe- 
ther they ought to be satisfied with the 
isolated position which, in common with all 
of us, they hold towards the clergy of the 
surrounding Evangelical denominations— 
those of whose soundness in the faith they 
have no doubt. On what ground, I would 
beg to ask, do you refuse fellowship with 
these your brother ministers in Christ? 
Not on the ground of their lacking Episco- 
pal ordination, for such ordination you do 
‘not maintain to be essential to the ministry. 
You adhere to Episcopacy as ancient and 
primitive, or as advantageous and expedient, 
and so wisely retained among us; but you 
do not assert its necessity in the constitution 
of the Church, following in this the opinion 
of the majority of the divines of the Church 
of England since the Reformation—a ma- 
jority so great that it may be said to be the 
opinion of that Church. But, while you 
take this moderate view of Episcopacy, you 
abide by it as exclusively as if you believed 
it of indispensable obligation, and allow it 
to erect a barrier of non-intercourse between 
you and your brethren, whom you acknow- 
ledge to be as much blessed of God in their 
ministrations as yourselves. Is that right? 
* Ts union among the labourers 
in the vineyard of the great Master of such 
doubtful worth that it may be sacrificed for 
aught less than some unalterable ordain- 
ment of his own? Pardon me if I say that 
you cannot with consistency withhold your 
hand from your ‘dissenting’ brethren of.- 
fering theirs, unless you believe there is 
some greater defect in their ministerial 
commission than your theory allows. * * * 
Can you be content with your present church 
relations towards all the rest of Protestant 
Christendom? It is only conformity, you 
reply, with the rules of the religious society 
to which you belong; you have subscribed 
to the rules, and must therefore keep them. 
Yes; but if those rules interfere with the 
supreme laws of unity in Christ, they need, 
at least, reconsideration. If they stop the 
interchange of brotherly offices among 
brethren, and so offend against charity; if 
they break the oneness of the One ministry, 
or hinder its manifestation, they are unca- 
tholic, and are more worthy of a sect than 
of a church. Indeed, the Church which 
insists upon them thereby proves herself a 
sect. If, as you maintain, the Church holds 
to Episcopacy only as a matter of expedi- 
ency or deference to antiquity, and at the 
same time makes rules and regulations 
grounded upon it, which forbid all commu- 
nication with those who do not hold to it, 
and simply on that account she unwarranta- 
bly cuts herself off from her neighbours in 
Christ; she cannot clear herself of the charge 
of unchristian exclusiveness, and that is the 
charge which her neighbours do prefer 
against her. How it is to be answered on 
your theory does not appear.” 


Ecclesiastical Rerord. 


At a meeting of the members of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Christiansburg, held in 
their church on Sabbath evening, July the 
6th, 1856, the following preamble and resolu- 


tions were adopted : 

Whereas, Our late pastor, the Rev. N. Che- 
valier, having, in the providence of God, been 
invited to take charge of a Female Collegiate 
Institution in Mississippi, under a full con- 
viction that his usefulness to the Church of 
Christ will be greatly extended by accepting 
the offer, called a meeting of the Presbytery 
of Montgomery to dissolve his pastoral rela- 
tion, earnestly requesting us to throw no 
obstacle in his way, and whereas, the Presby- 
tery did meet in this place on the 26th of 
June, and (the way appearing clear) did dis- 
solve this relation ; 

Resolved, 1st. That while with heartfelt 
appreciation of the faithful, laborious, and 
efficient services of our late pastor amongst 


ister of Christ and as a citizen; as a minister 
in advancing our spiritual interests, and build- 
ing up the walls of our Zion by a faithful ex- 
position of the word of God and administra- 
tion of his ordinances; as a citizen, by in- 
fusing into the community, through the influ- 
ence of his own unsurpassed zeal, energy, and 
enterprise, a corresponding spirit for general 
improvement, and especially by his judicious 
projection and successful completion of our 
parsonage, our Male Academy, our Female 
Collegiate Institute, and our excellent church 
edifice, which buildings and institutions must 
exert an incalculable influence in promoti 
the moral, social, and religious interests o 
ourselves and our children, we feel that we 
sustain a serious loss in his removal, yet, 
believing that our God, who doeth all things 
well, will order that this separation shall 
prove for the best, both to him and us, we 
submit with resignation to the ordering of 
Providence, praying that God will make him 
even more useful in his new field than he 
ever was in this, and asking a place in his 
prayers for ourselves. 
' Resolved, 2d. That a copy of these pro- 
ceedings be furnished to our late pastor and 
his family, and also to the Western Star, 
Mont. Herald, Central Presbyterian, and 
the Presbyterian for publication. 
P. Catnoun, Chairman. 
R. D. Montacor, Secretary. 


The Rev. Samuel McKinney, D.D., has re- 
signed the Presidency of the Synodical Female 


us, for about seventeen years, both asa min-— 


Sth September next. 
- The Westminster. church, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, late Rev. William J. Hoge’s, bas given 
@ unanimous call to the Rev. Cyrus Dickson 
of Wheeling, Virginia. 


SPRINGS LETTERS. 


CE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Rep Sweet Sraines, Va., August 4, 1856. 
Messrs. Editore—From this point I give 
you the last of the Springs Letters. The 
period since we first reached these moun- 
tains seems very brief; the breezes here are 
most refreshing, and the waters salubrious; 
whilst the reports which come to us of the 
burning heats of the well-nigh deserted 
cities, might well induce us to linger longer. 
away; but duty calls, and we must bid fare- 
well to these pleasant retreats. | 


MAKING THE CIRCLE OF THE SPRINGS. 

The visitor to the Virginia Springs who 
proposes to include them all, or most of 
them, in’ his tour, usually takes the Old 
Sweet and Red Sweet last in the circuit. 
Coming from the East, he reaches first the 
Rockbridge Alum; next the Warm Springs, 
some twenty miles further on; then the Hot 
Springs, six miles further, and also the 
Healing, about the same distance. Thirty- 
five miles further west comes the White 
Sulphur; from whence, twenty-five miles 
distant, lies the Salt Sulphur; and eighteen 
miles further is the Red Sulphur. This 
constitutes the most westerly point usually 
included, though the Blue Sulphur, still 
further West, is a valuable water, and the 
place is highly improved and delightfully 
kept. Returning, and varying somewhat 
the route, twenty-two miles from the Salt 
Sulphur you reach the Old Sweet and the 
Red Sweet, from the latter of which I now 
write. From this point on the homeward 
trip Eastward, you may either intersept 
the outward route some twenty miles from 
this, or vary it by very little additional ex- 
pense and time, so as to include the Natural 
Bridge, and Lexington, with its interesting 
Literary and Military Institutions, and 
Weyers’ Cave; or take a third route, lead- 
ing by the newly improved Montgomery 
White and Allegheny Springs and the city 
of Richmond; or still a fourth, down the 
valley of Virginia by way of Capon, Jor- 
dan’s, and Berkley Springs, and Harper’s 
Ferry. 

Your readers will at once see, that as a 
summer resort this region has no parallel 
in this country. The number and variety 
of valuable medicinal waters in such imme- 
diate contiguity; their adaptation to almost 
every malady which afflicts the human 
frame; the relief afforded by a change from 
one to the other; the pleasantness of meet- 
ing at the various points acquaintances 
formed at the others; the pure, bracing air, 
fine scenery, and most agreeable company 
gathered from all portions of the country, 
are attractions which are rarely, if at all 
found in combination elsewhere. All that 
is needed is that the proprietors thoroughly 
organize their establishments according to 
the most approved methods, adopting all 
the modern ideas of convenience, propriety, 
and comfort. . 


SWEET SPRINGS. 


From time immemorial, it has been the 
custom with visitors to these haunts to 
resort first to the White Sulphur, the great 
central point where you will meet every 
body, and where the system can be freed 
from its excess of bile and other peccant 
humours; thence go to the Salt Sulphur to 
diversify somewhat the waters, and enjoy 
the good cheer for which that place bears 
such renown; and wind up with the Sweet 
Springs, whose tonic draughts and baths 
are so invigorating. The Sweet Springs, 
now popularly known as the Old Sweet, 
has long been regarded for its virtues in 
this respect. The fountain is a very bold 
one, the waters in the reservoir being eight 
feet deep, and rendered particularly bright 
and limpid by the ‘bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas continually rising from the bottom. The 
same peculiarity gives great attractiveness 
to the baths, noble pools of water, some five 
feet deep and very large, from the pebbly 
depths of which brilliant clusters of bub- 
bles are all the while chasing each other to 
the surface. For the last year or two great 
improvements have been making, both in 
the baths and the hotel and cottage accommo- 
dations. These are now not excelled, if 
equalled, by any in the mountains; whilst 
the courtesy of the host and hostess will 
commend them to the regards of all. This 
place is a favourite resort of the gay and 
fashionable. 


RED SWEET. 


But whilst the Old Sweet is a pleasant 
place of resort, the Red Sweet is very 
generally regarded as possessed of superior 
medicinal qualities. These are, probably, 
chiefly the result of the very large quantity 
of iron the waters contain. There are here 
three springs, only a few feet apart, issuing 
with great boldness from the rocky caves 
where nature has distilled them. Although 
susceptible of a beautiful rustic improve- 
ment, corresponding with the rude and 
wild formation of the superincumbent rocks, 
the most fastidious eye will not fail to find 
a pleasing picturesqueness in the undis- 
turbed natural state in which it has been 
left. From these fountains the principal 
baths are supplied, though the Red Sweet 
boasts the advantage of having immediately 
adjacent to the hotel another spring and 
bath, possessing precisely the qualities of 
the Old Sweet. 


CURATIVE PROPERTIES. 


The waters here are used both internally 
and externally, and during the few years 
since improvements have been made for the 
accommodation of guests, have been rapidly 
gaining in favour. The gentlemen’s bath, 
which is the largest, is fiféy feet by forty, 
and about five feet deep. The effects of 
the baths are, in almost all cases, invigorat- 
ing, and, in many cases, highly exhilarating. 
I have heard it said that they make you 
feel as if you could “jump over the moon,” 
and that they give you such an appetite and 
digestion, that you “can eat an ear of corn, 
cob and all;” but neither of these feats 
has been accomplished since we have been 
here. It is undoubted, however, that in 
cases of general debility, neuralgia, and the 
various complaints to which ladies are spe- 
cially liable, their use has been attended 
with the most happy results. Dr. Moor- 
man, the intelligent resident physician at 
the White Sulphur Springs, told me that he 
came here some years since, suffering from 
neuralgia to such an extent that he had 
to be carried from his bed, and that having 
previously prepared his system by two weeks’ 
use of the White Sulphur, he used the Red 
Sweet for two weeks, and was entirely re- 
stored to health. This place is in a plea- 
sant rural valley, and is one of the best- 
kept in the mountains. 

I may here mention, as a matter in which 
visitors should be interested, that Mr. Bias, 
the proprietor, who is a worthy Presby- 
terian, is very anxious that a church 
should be built at this point. The only | 
house of worship within a circuit of a num- 


part of it. 
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ber “of miles}ig a Romish church, in the | 
neighbourhood of the Old Sweet. The 

spiritual interests of the neighbourhood, as 

well as the comfort and edification of the 

Visitors, reqaires that there should be a 

church here.. In order to secure this end, 

Mr. Bias proposes to give a site,—the most 

beautiful spot in all his grounds,—and five | 
hundred dollars in materials, on condition that 

fifteen hundred more be contributed, and will 

deed the property to a Presbyterian congre- 

gation, with the condition that ministers of 
various denominations shall have access to 

the pulpit during the spring seasons. This 

liberal offer should certainly be accepted. 

We venture to say, that if some member of 
the Presbytery of Montgomery will under- 

take it, visiting, among other points, Rich- 

mond and Petersburg, he can raise the funds 

required. 


BEAVER-DAM FALLS. 


About two miles distant is a water-fall, 
of which I do not remember ever to have 
heard, until one of our ladies proposed that 
we should visit it; the sight of which sur- 
prised me almost as much as if I had seen 
it tumbling from the heights of Laurel 
Hill some summer afternoon. How it hap- 
pens that tourists have kept so quiet about 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
cataracts any where to be found, is not 
easily accounted for. Had it been in the 
neighbourhood of Saratoga, its fame would 
have been sounded both in prose and verse 
from one end of the land to the other, whilst 
it would have been engraved and painted 
time after time. The height of the fall is 
about fifty feet; but, midway across, it is 
beautifully broken by a promontory of rocks 
and trees. Mr. Saroni, formerly of the city 
of New York, who is glmost as much at 
home with his pencil as at the piano, has 


| promised me to make a sketch of it in oil. 


Our ladies deeming it worthy of a more 
euphonious designation than «« Beaver Dam,” 
have proposed that it be called after the 
county, and the fine mountain range not 
far distant, ‘The Falls of Allegheny.” To 
the public we hand over their suggestion. 
At any rate, let none visit these Springs 
without going to see this little beauty, 
whether they choose to call it Beaver Dam 
or the Falls of Allegheny. 


A MOUNTAIN THUNDER-STORM. 


Of all the thunder-storms, whether by 
sea or land, I have witnessed, the most 
sublimely terrific was one with which we 
were visited on the afternoon of last Friday. 
In common with most other parts of the 
country, this region, for weeks past, has 
been parched up with drought. Corn crops 
were causing farmer’s hearts to fail them; 
gardens were disappointing the expectations 
of housewives, dnd especially of Springs 
proprietors, by refusing to bring forth the 
much-needed vegetables; the cattle in 
pasture-fields were browzing on withered, 
dried, stunted grass, which gave them but 
a poor substitute for their usually succu- 
lent nourishment; whilst the Springs lawn 
looked seared as if by the frosts of October. 
After long and anxious waiting for rain, 
clouds began to gather two or three after- 
noons of last week; but after lowering along 
the horizon, and rumbling a little distant 
thunder, or perhaps cresting the mountain- 
tops with grey mist, they would pass off, 
and leave us still to mourn over our parched, 
thirsty season. At last, however, the time 
came for the windows of heaven to be 
opened. The flying clouds of Friday, which 
scattered a gentle sprinkle as they passed 
over, were succeeded by a monster cloud, 
black as night, with edges all jagged and 
ragged, flashing out ever and anon, the 
portents of its coming fury. For a time it 
seemed to hesitate whether it would cross 
the mountains west of us, or follow the 
course of our valley. The swaying tree-tops 
on the high hill above us, and in the vale 
beneath, soon betokened that we were to be 
visited. Then came a flash of fire, and at 
the same moment, a terrific crash, as if the 
very hills had been rent asunder. The 
rain fell for the space of half an hour or 
more, during every few moments of which 
there followed the most vivid and terrific 
flashes and crashes, the thunder bellowing 
and reverberating among the mountains, and 
making the earth tremble. Happily, by 
the favour of a kind Providence, no injury 
to life or property was sustained. Soon the 
black cloud had swept on its course, and 
lawn, hill-side, corn-field, garden, the ere- 
while dusty road, and even the calves skip- 
ping and bleating in yonder field, rejoiced 
together. Let us not forget that God has 
sent the rain, and let us lift up our hearts 
in thankfulness to him who, after the long 
drought, has sent the refreshing showers to 
give meat to man and beast. 


THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


What an undertaking it was for our 
fathers and mothers to get to these 
Springs! They lived before even turn- 
pikes had reduced the height of hills and 
the depth of valleys. The only roads 
by which they could overcome the moun- 
tains were those which the country travel 
had opened, so steep and stony that it was 
ruinous to horse-flesh to get up them, and 
perilous to human bones to come down 
them. All the way from the plantations of 
the sunny South, and all the way, some- 
times, from the elegant cities of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia came the family carriage, 
toiling day after day, and sometimes week 
after week, on its way to the Virginia 
Springs. It was a journey to be thought of 
and prepared for long beforehand; and it 
was a journey in which many right royal 
jolts and bruises were endured; but we do 
not learn that the hardships were ever con- 
sidered very extraordinary or insupportable 
by our sturdy sires, since the journey was 
repeated year after year. So well known 
were the habits of the Springs’ visitors, 
that the tavern-keepers all along the 
way could predict within a week as to 
when certain families would be on, and 
tell to a nicety whether they drove two 
horses or four; whether they had a bag- 
gage wagon to relieve the family carriage; 
and whether this or that gentleman tra- 
velled with a servant and pillion. The trip 
to the Springs was always arranged for in 
laying out the year’s account. Without it, 
the planter could not expect to enjoy his 
usual health in the coming fall and winter; 
with it, he thought himself sure of another 
year’s lease of life. For ten months would 
he entertain the visitors to his hospitable 
home, and his neighbours at Court,” with 
the incidents of his trip, and whom and 
what he had seen at the Springs. But 
times have changed, and this impatient 
generation grumbles over the mere frag- 
ments of turnpike they must pass over in 
coming hither from the railroad terminus, 
and many of them vow they will never trust 
their precious carcases again in these moun- 
tains until the iron horse comes im company 
with them. This consummation is not far 
distant, as the railroad track is already 
graded partially all the way to the White 
Sulphur. For ourselves, in reviewing our 
tour to this delightful region, we can easily 
forget the little that we may have suffered 
of hardship and weariness, remembering the 
many pleasant things with which we . have 
been blessed, thanking a kind Providence 
for his care over us, and hoping it may not 
be long before we come hither again, whe- 
ther it be all the way on the rail, or only 
MONTANUS, 
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A MISSIONARY JUBILER” 


M 
CRADLE OF AMERICAN’ MISSIONS. 
Editors—aAt the head of a broad 


‘and beautiful valley, in the extreme north- 


western corner of Massachusetts, surrounded 
by lofty green hills, lies the charming vil- 
lage of Williamstown. A more lovely spot 
than the site of this village may not be 
found in all New England. Rising many 
feet above the level of the ocean the hills 
of Berkshire seem to hold up this spot to 
the gaze of the traveller as he approaches 
it from the east. On his left, «Old Grey- 
lock’’ hides his head among the clouds, and 
shrouds his shoulders in mist, while on his 


right and before him a chain of lofty shaggy | 


hills encircles a hundred beautiful farms 
and green pastures, watered by that lovely 
mountain stream the Hoosac. Inthe bosom 
of this garden of nature, like a gem in its 
casket, lies Williamstown. But though 
nature has made it so lovely, this quiet 
village asks not for the tribute of praise 
from the artist, nor seeks to call forth just 


admiration on that account alone. Nature 


has indeed rendered this spot most enchant- 
ing, and justly points to it as the handiwork 
of the great Creator; but this is not all. 
This spot is hallowed by the memory of the 
first American missionaries of the cross, as 
the birth-place of the first active effort in 
behalf of Missions, and, as we hope, will 
be ever a nursery of that great and good 
cause. It was our good fortune last week 
to be able to witness an unusual and unique 
scene at this favoured seat of learning and 
missionary enterprise. Fifty years ago, 
when the mighty armies of France were 
gathered under the direction of their 
mightier chief, marshalled for the sublimest 
expedition, perhaps, the pen of history has 
recorded, five young men, then students in 
Williams’ College, met in-a maple grove 
near by, for the purpose of praying for a 
heathen world, and when, as it often oc- 
curred, the storm and the rain assailed 
them, they took refuge under a haystack, 
still to plead with God for the object near- 
est their hearts. Two of these became 
eventually the pioneer missionaries of the 
cross from the United States, and here was 
first developed that mighty movement whose 
fame shall outlive time itself. 


THE HALLOWED HAYSTACK. 


Some time ago it was proposed that a 
grand jubilee should be held in commemo- 
ration of this event, and, if possible, on the 
precise spot where stood the most famous 
haystack in the world. The Alumni of 
Williams College, with an enthusiasm wor- 
thy of the object, have purchased ten acres 
of ground, including the maple grove and 
the locality of the haystack, which, in due 
time, they intend converting into a park, to 
be embellished as time may afford the means; 
and among other things, every variety of 
trees which grow in this latitude will be 
planted there. Last Tuesday (August 5th,) 
was the day set apart for the jubilee. The 
friends of missions were generally invited 
to attend, and accordingly a large number 
of distinguished persons and returned mis- 
sionaries were present, besides many others. 
Every thing came off as was expected, with 
a single exception, and that was meeting in 
the open air on that memorable spot hence- 
forth so distinguished in the annals of mis- 
sions. For a day or two previous clouds 
had been gathering slowly around the sum- 
mit of Greylock, and on Tuesday the parched 
earth drank in copious showers of generous 
rain; and though thus deprived of the plea- 
sure of meeting on the consecrated spot, we 
felt that at that moment benign heaven was 
gladdening and refreshing that nature whose 
beauties we so much admired. The meet- 
ing was held in the Congregational church, 
which was densely packed by the thronging 
multitude, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather. , 


JUBILEE EXERCISES. 


The exercises commenced at 10 A. M., 
and were opened with an eloquent intro- 
ductory address by D. D. Feilds, LL.D., 
of New York city, who was Chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements, and who 
welcomed the Alumni, the returned mis- 
sionary and the friends of missions, in the 
name of the cause of missions. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE HAYSTACK. 


After singing, and an eloquent prayer, 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, a 
blind preacher, the Jubilee, as it was 
called, was delivered by Professor Albert 
Hopkins of Williams College. We are 
unable to give a report, in extenso, of this 
able address, suffice it to say, it displayed 
much force of thought and elegance of 
diction. His subject was an original 
one, and none could have been more ap- 
propriate—the HAYSTACK. He treated it 
under the following heads :—1. The times 
of the Haystack, or between fifty and 
sixty years ago. 2. The men of the Hay- 
stack. These were Mills, Richards, Rob- 
bins, Loomis, and Green. The first two 
became foreign missionaries, and of the 
lives of these two he gave a brief sketch. 
3. The relation and bearings of the times 
and men of the Haystack, on the great 
problem of the age, 7. e. the world’s con- 
version. 4. Our relation to this Haystack 
movement. The speaker here enlarged, 
dwelling more particularly on the deficiency 
of the present system for training mission- 
aries, and proposing a plan of remedy; 
t. e. to erect an institution, devoted especi- 
ally to the instruction and training of 
young men for the missionary field, par- 
ticularly the acquisition of foreign lan- 
guage and dialects, and he hinted that the 
missionary park was just the locality for 
such an institution. We hope the address 
will be printed, and find its way into the 
hands of good people of all denominations. 


OTHER INTERESTING SERVICES. 


__A recess of fifteen minutes was now given, 
at the expiration of which the exercises 
were resumed by singing that beautiful 
hymn— 

‘* All hail, the power of Jesus name!” 
Then followed in succession several ad- 
dresses by distinguished gentlemen of the 
pulpit and the bar. President Hopkins 
spoke in the name and on behalf of Wil- 
liams College. Dr. Rufus Anderson, Sec- 
retary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Ex-Governor 
Briggs representing the Baptist Church, 
Dr. Wyckoff the Dutch, and Dr. Lyng of 
New York the Episcopal Communion, all 
entertained the audience with highly in. 
‘structive, humorous, and serious remarks. 
The Chairman now called out several 
foreign missionaries. They were there 
from the burning climes of India, the dis- 
tant shores of China, and the far-off islands 
of the Pacific; from the valleys and plains 
of Mesopotamia, and the palace-lined banks 
of the Bosphorus. They gave interesting 
accounts of what the Lord had done for 
them, and some gave specimens of the lan- 
guages of the tribes and people among 
whom they laboured. It is with regret we 
have neither time nor room. to enter into 
details, for we all felt that this occasion 
and its proceedings were a marked event 
in the history of the American ' Missionary 
enterprise, That the audience was de- 


feeling and expression seemed to be that 
of thankfulness, that each one had been 
permitted to participate in the commenioré- 
tion of s0 an-event. Long may it 
be remembered by the friends of Zion who 
were t. Let the next jubilee, the 


centennial anniversary of 
enterprise, witness the glorious triumph of 
the Church over the whole world, in 
happy expectation of that eternal ju 
effulgent with the glory of its 
and Saviour. 


For the Preebyteres. 
GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY 1856. 


sau and Dubuque; and three dissolved, 
vis: Columbia, Eastern Shore, and Talla- 
dega. 


Synods in connection with General Assembly, 30 . 
idates nistry 483 
Licensures, - - 103 
Pastoral relations dissolved, - - « 127 
Churches organized 85 
Ministers received from other 31 
Ministers diemissed to other 6 
Ministers deceased, - - 338 
Churches diseol ved 6 24 


Members added on examination, 
Members added on certificate, 
Adults baptized, - - 
Infants baptized, - - 11,981 
Whole number of communicants reported, 223,756 
Amount contributed for Congregational 
$1,726,895 


Amount contributed for Boards and 


Church Extension, - - - $458,193 
Amount contributed for miscellaneous 


The following ministers have died during 


the year, viz: 
Genessee mers 


Names. 
Moses Miller, 
Jabez B. Hyde, Buffalo City. 
John Johnston, D.D., North River. 
N. S. Prime, D.D., 
David M. Miller, Long Island. 
Charles Huntington, Susquehanna. 


David Longmore, D.D., Philadelphia. 

John Carlisle. 

John Dickey, 

D. McKinley, D.D., 

Robert W. Dunlap, 

ames mith, Allegheny City. 

Ahab Jinks, Marten 

J. K.Cunningham, Wooster. 

James Huston, Chillicothe. 

L. Giustiniani, Cincinnati. 


Philip Lindsley, D.D., New Albany. 


Francis Monfort, White Water. 
John C. Eastman, Crawfordsville. 
P. L. Munnis, Muncie. 
James W. Carrell, Rock River. 
Hugh Hutchinson, edar. 
James H. Logan, Louisville. 
Benj. H. Rice, D.D., West Hanover. 
L. A. Spofford, Knoxville. 
William H. Hogshead, Fayetteville. 
— Hillhouse, + South Carolina. 
R. Chamberlain, Hopewell. 
Richard Milner, Cherokee. - 
James Weatherby, §Tombeckbee. 
John Warnock, East Alabama. 
A. Campbell, New Orleans 
J. Hayes, 
W. H. Harris, Central Mississippi. 
B. H. Williams, | 
D. Comfort, 
Samuel Taylor, Central Texas. 
Total, 38. 


JOHN LEYBURN, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH AT CHERRY TREE. 

Messrs. Editors.—The Presbyterian church 
edifice. at Cherry Tree, Pennsylvania, for 
which aid was solicited last spring through 
the columns of the Presbyterian, approaches 
completion. It remains now to have it 
furnished. As our former call was so gen- 
erously responded to, we feel encouraged 
to make a second and last appeal. Will 
any kind friend of Zion, or any benevolent 
association, furnish us with a bell suited to 
the size of our house (forty by sixty feet,) 
or contribute furniture for our pulpit win- 
dows or floors, or lamps, table, pulpit-sofa, 
communion ware &c. ? 

We trust that our call will meet the eye 
of some who have at heart the welfare and 
enlargement of our Presbyterian Zion in 
the more destitute portions of Pennsylvania. 
Any desired information may be had, or 
any donations attended to, by addressing 
the Rev. Dr. Musgrave, Secretary of the 
Board of Missions, No. 265 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, or Rev. John Moore, New- 
man’s Mills, Pennsylvania. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CALL FROM IOWA. 


Messrs. Editors—In the county of Greene, 
Iowa, a town called Rippey has been re- 
cently laid out. It is situated on one of the 
most beautiful prairies of that enchanting and 
healthy country. Near it is the North Coon 
river, affording never-failing water power for 
merchant and saw-mills and factories of every 
kind. There is now uo will within twelve 
miles. There is the finest timber on either 
side of the river—fish of various kinds—wild 
deer and game in the greatest abundance. 
Here carpenters, blacksmiths, millers, ma- 
sons ought to emigrate; wages high, lands 
cheap, and fertile beyond description, yield- 
ing, on an average, from 75 to 80 bushels 
of corn per acre; lots 66 feet front and 132 
back to be had for $50. The soil of this 
charming region is 5 feet deep—the water 
pure—the climate delightful; the State ig 
threaded with railroads; villages are spring- 
ing up every where, and their cities teem- 
ing with a busy and enterprising popula- 
tion, who transact business to an immense 
amount with New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and other portions of the Eastern 
States. 

Why, Messrs. Editors, cannot a colony 
of Presbyterians emigrate to this favoured 
spot, and not only open the way to their 
own temporal prosperity and that of their 
families, but also rear churches of our de- 
nomination, where the word of life may be 
dispensed to the present and future genera- 
tions. Other sects are going before us. 
The spires of their churches glitter at Bur- 
lington, Dubuque, Keokuk, ‘and Sal Des- 
moines. There crowds on each Sabbath 
day fill the temples of the Most High. But 
a few years ago, the Indian reposed in his 
wigwam on the spot where now the praises 
of God resound. By proper effort a church 
can be erected in the village of Rippey, 
where the word may be preached to weary 
and hungry souls—where the divine 
of Watts shall be sung, and the solemn form 
of worship which peculiarly distinguishes 
our Church will shed its holy influences 
throughout the community. I trust that 
some young minister, on perusing this, will 
set out to that most beautiful portion of our 
country to preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ; many are now flocking there who 
will sustain and support. him. They will 
receive him with open arms, and doubtless, 
as the result, not a few will rise up and call 
him blessed when his. career shall have 
elosed on earth forever. 
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form,and extent of: those measures: Such, for 
etuniple, dilis for paying the salaries of 
tens.of thousands of. -in the 

jedicial, or diplomatic: work for the coun- 

Thideo bills shocld have been 

jned and acted. on munths ago. If either 
designed: complicating them with other 
matters, ‘it was’ still more requisite to give 
dinple time for important matters thus compli- 
cated. :; But these and many other measures of 
trave been deferred until the last 
the ‘nedgions of the bodies who ought 
to,act on. them.. Nor is.this an ex i 
the polition! world, Something like it. kas 
80: good «Platonic philosopher ax Virgil 
unreasonable delays without. difficulty. | In- 
deed, we*ean reconcile many of ‘the'doings ‘of 
Congress ‘with: his heathénish principles mach 
more, peadily than with those uf Christianity. 
By way of-enabling the readers of the Presby- 
work out an explanation for them- 
polos, the following ideas may be suggested. 

Fiest,, The Treasury of the United States 
tecsives ‘every ‘year fifty or sixty million dol- 
Tats, good current coin, gold and silver. d 
»» Next... A great many people desire to receive 

of that money. Some wish to have it for 

heit own personal use; others to have it for 

improving harbours, erecting buildings, estab- 

tishing post roads, To a limited degree 

‘public spirit is the motive; to a much larger 
extent, direct or indirect personal gain. 

Finally. The only mode in which many of 
‘the appropriations can be hoped for is by lump- 
ing, them up with others equally precarious, 
and. aleo with still others which are unques- 
tionably necessary. Then, by waiting till the 
‘very last day, it becomes essential to take all 
er none.” There is‘no opportunity to make ob- 
jections, for this would require time, and there 
is no, time, to spare. Some things must be 
;passed, and they cannot unless some other 
‘things of doubtful character pass with them. 
‘Aa to the mode in which this lumping to- 
gether and this delay are effected, your readers 
ate referred to the first legislative cyclopadia 
‘that may hereafter be published. They may 
advantageously consult the article “ log-roll- 

ing.” If any are unwilling to-wait for such a 
ublicstion, they may look at Noah Webster’s 
Dictionary.. There they will find “log-rolling 
dn political matters is—do you help me, and I 
‘will help you to gain your point.” As a lite- 
rary authority for this, he gives simply “‘ Ame- 
rica,” which, I suppose, includes Congress. 
that.the cylopadia may leave unex- 
plained under, the head of “log-rolling,” will 
‘be fully elucidated in the very copious and 
instructive article on “‘ President-making.” 
_. But at present there is additional difficulty 
from the House having connected provisos 
about Kansas to the appropriation bills. The 
object of those provisos is to arrest all prosecu- 
tiona and adverse proceedings against the free 
soil settlers in Kansas who have resisted the 
pro-slavery territorial 
‘must: deeide’ whether the ‘Senate will adopt 
‘these additions. Conversing lately with one 
who ought. to. know the temper of the Senate, 
-the ensuing talk between us: 

“What will the Senate do with the amend- 
‘ments fastened to the Appropriation Bills in 
ithe House ?””. 

» “Throw them ‘all out, of course.” 

. ’* And what will be done, then, with the 
bills? . Will. the House recede from their 
amendments?” 

*"“Qertaialy; they must and will recede. They 
a@annot help. themselves—they must.” 
«But, suppose they won’t; will the Senate 
stop.sil. the operations of government rather 
than pase the Appropriation Bills with the ad- 
ditions made by the House?” 

of Yes, and if. need be, the President will 
convene a special session of Congress.” 
~~" What good will that do, when the same 


= péraons come to the special meeting that would 
| -mot pase the bills at the regular meeting?” 


** Sach is the latest and best view of this im- 


© portant branch of public business that I have 


+e 


‘een able to attain. A week more will show 


) which of the two must yield. The present ap- 


pearance is that the House will recede in part, 
and the Senate concede in part. 


F . On Saturday the Senate passed a resolution 


giving their consent to the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, Alexander D. Bache, accept- 
ing a medal presented to him by the King of 


' Sweden. At four o’clock in the afternoon of 


that day, when the Senate had been in session 
more than five hours, Mr. Foot of Vermont 
miade a speech which, until after six o’clock, 
éommanded the attention of all present. His 
eubject was Kansas. His sentiments were 


those of a statesman and a patriot. When he 


elosed, some of his political antagonists, as 
well as hie friends, congratulated him on the 


eucoess of the effort. 

., On the same day, the House passed a bill to 

imoreace the rate of payment of army officers ; 

another prohibiting army officers from super 

imtending the erection of public works not 
ected with military defence; also, on mo- 


of Mr. Tyson of Philadelphia, an appro- 


jation of $20,000 to purchase works of art 
for the new wings of the Capitol, the works to 
be selected by the Joint Committee on the 
Library. As this Committee consiste of gen- 
tlemen ‘of cultivated taste, they will most pro- 
bably procare statuary which will do credit to 
the sation, if the Senate concars in the reso- 
lation. Seventy-five thousand dollars were 
voted for collections of agricultural statistics, 
inzestigations in.rural economy, and the pro- 
énring and distribution of seeds, cuttings, &. 


A pandion of eight dollars a month, beginning 


4 


Strom, the 4th of March, 1831, was voted to 


mew. Mr. Waldo, the aged chaplain of the 
for Revolationary services and suffer- 

age. The accumulation of past arrears since 
saa will be a handsome present to the vener- 
Pminister. As Mr. Waldo has no political 
fpook im trade, this vote is simply an expression 

et kind respect towards one who has grown 
veld in a course of useful duty. It reflects 


eredit on the feelings of the House. 

o'clock P.M., the House met again, 
and continued until a quarter. before eleven. 
Then and there, through that evening session, 


others, come the gush of politi- 


gal’. eloquence; of 


t may be garried out 
bundle of 


| isi 


‘Croope’ in Kaneas, 


| next Monday. 


tare.’ A week quay to the Tuilleries. 


‘subject. 


the Kansas terri 
forthe present thas question.” 


edit tothe ‘House the bill 
paseed.:for,.improving the Des Moines Rapids 
in che Mississippi river, -with:his veto. It was 
by vote of 130 to 54, considera- 


bly.more, than.the requisite two-thirds. The 


Army Bill as it came frém the Senate was 
‘the disagreement between the 


| Houses was reduced to a single point. 


This is & clause restricting the employment of 
; except for the protection of 
bona fide settlers, until Congress has passed 

Kansas 


| on the validity of the acts of the. 


Legislatare. ‘Affairs look rather promising 
for a settlement of all business before it before 


> A VENERABLE AND VALUABLE Copy 
oF. THE Mr. Joseph Calvert of 


Pereyhill, Bolton, England, has at present 


a family Bible, in good order, printed in 
the. year 1574; it. is in the black or old 
English letter; its-preface bears the signa- 
ture of Archbishop Cranmer, every line of 
which breathes forth that truly Christian 
piety which alone could enable him to suf- 

the tortures of the flames with the 
meekneass and fortitude which he displayed 


in death. 


Braps In. THe Patace.—A 


chirping ‘addition has been lately made to 


ri attractions of the tropical end of the 


stal. Palace, in a collection of 1000 liv- 
ing birds,» which have just arrived from 
South Australia. They consist mostly of 
the smallest Australian variegated parrot 
(Melopsitiacus: undulatus,) and are in a 
very hardy and healthy state. 

Hues Minter.—The Edinburgh Wit- 
ness contradicts the report that Hugh Mil- 


ler, the geologist, is about to visit the 


United States on a lecturing tour, his health 
being too feeble. 


Rattroaps IN Inpria.—A Calcutta 
and South-Eastern Ruilway is projected; 
capital $5,000,000. The object is to con- 
nect Calcutta with a new seaport on the 
Mutlah river; by a line of about twenty-six 
miles, and thus to escape the rapidly-in- 
creasing difficulties of the Hooghly naviga- 
tion. Wet-dooks are also to be constructed. 
Subsequently it is contemplated to extend 
the line to Chittagong, Arracan, and the 


principal places in the Burmese territory. 


The Indian authorities are stated to regard 
the work with favour, but the Directors, 
relying upon the natural profits of the 
trafic, have refrained from soliciting a 
guarantee, and propose to commence the 
undertaking on ita own merits. 


OpposITION TO SUNDAY Banps —Sixty- 
two ministers of religion in Manchester and 
Salford have had an interview with the 
Mayor of Manchester, and presented a me- 
morial against Sunday bands in the public 
parks of that city. Ninety-six names were 
attached, oreentas ministers of the 
Church of England, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Wesleyan Association, Primitive Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, Uni- 
ted Presbyterians, Free Church of Scotland, 
and of the Methodist New Connexion. 


ADVENTURES OF AN Empress.— The 
Empress Eugenie, some evenings ago, with 
something of the adventurous spirit.of the 
Mademoiselle Montijo of former days, de- 
termined to enjoy the freshness of the night 
air. After dark she started from St. Cloud 
in her little Seine yacht for Paris. It was 
ten o’clock when she arrived at the St. 
Nicholas quay. Her Majesty walked along 

She remaine 
an hour and a half in the palace, and then 
returned to her boat, Eugenie, to run down 
the Seine at midnight. It must have been 
near one o'clock before she was housed at 


St. Cloud. 


THE INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE. — The 
Emperor of the French has addressed a let- 
ter to the Minister of Public Works on this 
He expresses his belief thac the 
inundations arise from the rain which falls 
upon the mountains. He propounds a plan 
for preventing the calamity in future, by 
constructing a system of weirs which would 
arrest the passage of the water at particular 
points, and holding back the great mass, 
allow it to escape in limited quantities. 
The Emperor directs that immediate steps 
be taken to investigate the soundness of the 
plan, and to set about its execution if prac- 
ticable. 


IpA PreIrFER.—Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
who has run all round the globe more than 
once, for her own and the public entertain- 
ment, is now in London, and is immediately 
going to Madagascar. She has lately re- 
ceived much honour among Continental 
savans. The Natural History Society of 
Berlin and Amsterdam elected her as an 


honorary member. She was invited by the 


King of Prussia to Potsdam, and presented 
with the Humboldt gold medal of arts and 
sciences. 


EPIDEMIC AMONG SiLK-WormMs.—The 


Eco della Borsa, of Milan, says that the 
epidemic which has raged among the silk- 
worms this year in Lombardy has caused a 
loss to that province of 30,000,000 francs. 


Paris.—A subterranean railroad is now 
being laid down in Paris under the middle of 
the Boulevard du Sebastopol. It will con- 
nect the halles or markets with the extra- 
mural railways. 

Lonpon.—The streets of London extend 
in length 1750 miles, the paving of which 
cost $220,000,000, and the yearly cost of 
keeping the pavement in repair amounts to 
$9,000,000 

NIGHTINGALE Funp.—The Nightingale 
Fund, according to the announcement of the 
committee, proceeds satisfactorily. It now 
approaches’ $175,000, of which $150,000 
are invested in Government securities; it 
may, therefore, be considered a success, 
om in so far as Miss Nightingale is con- 
cerned, is ‘‘a grateful recognition of her 
services’ on the part of the British people. 


INDUCEMENTS TO SuBscRIBE.—A Span- 
ish philanthropist has just published the 
Life of an Ecclesiastic, Le Curé d’ Ars,” 
the disposal of which will no doubt be ma- 
terially facilitated by the announcement that 
the author has taken measures to solicit from 
heaven for all ‘‘ who will take at least one 
copy of his little.book”’ an exemption from 
the punishment which all sinners are sup- 
posed more or less to deserve. The worthy 
man does not add, as might be expected 
from such a preamble, that in case of non- 
success the money will be returned. 


A Russran “Csar’s COMMENTARIES.” 
—The Paris Pays says that the Emperor 
Nicholas, during the latter years of his life, 
composed a work in the forms of memoirs, 
wherein he treated of all the political, 
administrative, and military questions, to 


which the events of his reign gave rise. 


This work, known only to the imperial fami- 
ly and some few eminent personages, is said 
to bear eminent marks of the remarkable 
intelligence which distinguished the late 
Emperor of Russia. This prince had an 
extraordinary aptitude for business. It is 


well known that he personally drew up the 


décrees and regulations for the improvements 


im the,erganization of the army and nav 
_| which’were effected during his reign. It 


a 
view to 


that the Emperor wrote with a 
publicity, but he left directions that 


his work should not tbe’ printed until five 
years after his death, when, to.use his own 
expression, silence will. prevail around his 
Till then ‘the manuscript will re- 
main in the archives of the Senate of St. 


| Mes. Stowe acain Visrrine 

‘PORe1GN ALLIEs.—Mrs. Hatriet Beecher 
| Btowe. and her husband have recently sailed 
| for Europe, for the purpose, among other 


| 


as 


‘things, of bringing out the new story which 
the authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has 
ready. for publication. 


« Honorary Deorers.—The degree of 
‘Doctor of Divinity has been conferred on 
the Rev. R. Happersett, Associate Seore- 
tary of the Board of Missions, Rev. John 
‘Newton, missionary to India, Rev. James 
Sloan of by Jefferson Cillege, 
Pennsylvania, and on the Rev. A. Vance, 
by Hiwassee College, Tennessee. ai 


Caution To SMokers.—A few days since 
a man in Albany, New York, put a roll of 
bank notes in his vest pocket, in which 
were also some matches he used to carry 
for the purpose of lighting his cigars. After 
awhile he smelt something burning, and on 
examination found the roll of bills totally 
destroyed. | 


Lamp.—Take a 
stick of ers and put it into a large, 
dry phial, not corked, and it will afford suf- 
ficient light to discern any object placed 
near it. The phial should be kept in a 
cold place, where there is no great current 
of air, and it will continue its luminous 
appearance for more than a year. | : 

CHINESE Works.—lIn an approaching 
book sale at Paris, two works which would 
form a desirable addition to some great pub- 
lic library, are to be offered. One is a Chi- 


nese Dictionary of the Chinese language, in. 
not fewer than one hundred and thirty vol- 


umes; the other is a Chinese encylopadia 
called “‘When hian thoung khao,” (Gen- 
eral Examination of Writings and of Sages, ) 
in ninety-six volumes, which was printed so 


far back as 1322—a century before Gutten- 


burg flourished.—London Literary Gazette. 


Curious Manusoript.—The Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg has just had pre- 
sented to it a magnificent copy of the famous 
Sanscrit poem, Bhagavad-Geta, which is 
held in the highest esteem by oriental schol- 
ars, and of which translations have been 
made in our language. The present has 
been made by a Russian named Kossovitch, 
and he obtained the manuscript from an 
aged Hindoo who died at St. Petersburg 
some years ago. 


-_CHANGE oF VIEWS AMONG EPIscoPa- 
LIANS.—The Episcopal Church of this 
country is being agitated by some important 


questions of change concerning the forms of 


policy. The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg is one 
of the most prominent advocates of these 
changes, and has written a pamphlet in 
favour of extempore prayer. On this sub- 
ject he says:—‘ To pray for and with the 
people as the Spirit shall move him, is an 
inherent right with the minister of the gos- 
pel. Whether as a prophet, pastor, or 
priest, this essentially belongs to his office. 
Ecclesiastical authority may regulate him 
in the exercise of it, but never can deprive 
him of it. To forbid, therefore, the utter- 
ance of any other than certain fixed words, 
is to limit the utterance of the Holy Spirit, 
and to deny the minister of God, and in 
his ministrations in that capacity, the ex- 


pression of any other thoughts, feelings, or. 


desires, than such as have been anticipated 
fur him.” 


Tue ScIENTIFIC CONVENTION AT AL- 
BANY.—Mr. J. E. Gavitt of Albany, who 
has just returned from Europe, says that 
the following distinguished scientific gentle- 
men may be expected to attend the annual 
meeting of the Scientific Association in Al- 
bany, New York, on the 20th inst.:—Airy, 
Royal Astronomer, of England; Le Verrier 
of France; Argelanderof Germany ; Struve 
of Russia. Among the distinguished Ameri- 
can savans who are expected to be in attend- 
ance are Professor Agassiz; Professor Bache 
of the Coast Survey; Professor Henry of 
the Smithsonian Institute; Professor Pierce 
of Harvard; Professor Gould, Professor 
Gibbs, Professor Dana, and Professor Tor- 
rey. 

A Curtous CLock.—A broker in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, has imported from Paris, 
a clock which is said to be worthy the atten- 
tion of the curious. It is suspended four 
feet from the ceiling, and has two faces, while 


‘its chief peculiarity is, that the clock itself 


performs certain gyrations, which obviate 
the necessity of a pendulum. 


Serious AccripENT.—We are pained, 
says the Presbyterian Banner and Advocate, 
to learn, by a letter received from Fayette 
Springs, near Uniontown, Pennsylvania, of 
a serious casualty which recently befel the 
Rev. John Kerr, the esteemed pastor of the 
church of Monongahela city. Being ona 
visit to the Springs with his family, whilst 
amusing himself with swinging, he fell from 
a considerable height, breaking one of his 
legs in two places. It is gratifying to learn 
that he was not otherwise seriously injured. 


REPUBLICAN PaLaces.—It is said that 
there are at least a dozen private residences 
in New York city, recently erected, which 
cost from $100,000 to $150,000 each, ri- 
valling in magnificence the royal palaces of 
Europe, and inferior only in point of magni- 
tude. The most elegant dwelling in the city 
is reported to have cost about $250,000. In 
one residence that has been fitted up in the 
most gorgeous style, $54,000 was expended 
in four or five of the apartments, a single 
room being fitted up at a cost of from $25,- 
000 to $30,000. 


A Monster EsTABLISHMENT. — The 
greatest clothing establishment in the world, 
is that of M. Godillot in Paris. He em- 
ploys sixty-six sewing-machines, kept in 
motion by a steam engine of nine horse 
power, which sewed all the overcoats for 
the Crimean army. The superintendent of 
the establishment is the Emperor’s tailor, 
Dussantoy, who has invented a cutting ma- 
chine, capable of cutting out fifteen suits at 
once, almost with the rapidity of lightning. 
Besides the machines, one thousand women 
and girls are constantly engaged at sewing. 


THE Frenow IN Rome.—A letter from 
Turin says:—I met yesterday with an Itali- 
an gentleman just from Rome. He told me 
the French troops are detested there. [ 
expressed astonishment. He said it was im- 
possible for troops to be in better discipline, 
or conduct themselves better. Then why 
are they detested? His answer was, ‘“‘They 
support the police: and they act as the 

uards to keep in prison innocent men, 
Tine in the dungeons of the Pope, the re- 


presentative of our Saviour.” 


MamMotu Cave—Tue New Discover- 
1Ers —Mr. K. Meriam publishes a descrip- 
tion of the new avenue discovered in the 
Mammoth Cave. It is on the right-hand 
side, about four miles beyond Echo river. 
The roof or ceiling of the avenue resem bles 
in appearance the snow-ball chamber, but 
the rosettes and formations are much more 
beautiful than any heretofore discovered. 
This newly discovered avenue or hall, or 
whatever else it may be called, is about two 
miles in length. Stephen has made several 
new discoveries during the present year, 
and he is in hopes, after the busy season is 
over, to be able to find a passage from the 
main cave, so as to avoid crossing the cave 
river at high water. I am of opinion, from 
my extensive examination of the cave and 
the surrounding country, that Pruit’s Knob, 
eight miles from the cave’s mouth, a high 
sugar-loaf shaped hill or peak, forms one of 
its loftiest domes, and have suggested that 
Stephen’s further explorations may be di- 
rected to that point. If my recollection is 


correct, it is:about five hundred feet high. | 


The avenues already discovered in the cave 
number two hundred and twenty-seven; the 
domes forty-seven; eight cataracts, and 
twenty-three pits; and in ad:lition to these, 
Stephen has discovered several domes and 
pits the present ycar. The loftiest dome 


‘miles of its boundaries. 


RE 


P 
measures near Tour handred feet in height, 
and the deepest pit about two hundred’ and 
~ Converts From Porery.—Ont of one 
hundred colporteurs. employed in France 
by the British and Foreign Bible Socicty, 
ninety are converted Roman Catholics, most 


; 


of whom were brought to the knowledge of — 
the truth merely by the ‘reading of the word 


of God. : 

A Retic or THE Past.—A statement, 
copied from a German newspaper, says 
that on the 22d of March last, some well 


diggers in Mayence excavated a part of a 


printing press, bearing the letters J. G., 
and figures 1,431. The initials are sup- 
posed to be those of Johannes Guttenberg, 
while the figures indicate that the press 


| must be at least 415 years old. 


Tar Cost or SprrITuaLisM.—The edi- 
tor of the New York Pathfinder, formerly 
a spiritualist, says :—* We know one indi- 
vidual in this city who has spent upwards 
of twenty-five thousand dollars in promot- 
ing spiritualism within the last two years, 
and probably will spend twenty-five thou- 
sand more before he discovers the old 
adage, that a foel and his moncy is soon 
parted.” | 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


Unitep Srares anpD Great 
intelligence from England hy the last steamer 
leads to the presumption that the Central Ame- 
rican question is settled, at least so far as to 
give no apprehension of any difficulty between 
the two governments arising from it, and set- 
tled, too, upon terms which sustain the ground 
taken by the United States government in the 
discussion upon the subject. In the long and 
earnest discussion upon the subject, it was 
shown, not only by Mr. Marcy but even b 
British official records, that the Bay Islands 
never belonged to Belize, or came within many 
Hence Great Britain 
consents to restore them to the rightful owner, 
the State of Honduras. 


Pouiticat.—Elections were held last week 
in the States of North Carolina, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Kentucky, which have re- 
sulted as follows: 

Missouri.—The Democratic candidates for 
Governor and all of the State officers are 
elected by about 7000 majority: The Con- 
gressional delegation will stand five Democrats 
and two Americans, not counting Akers, Ame- 
rican, who is elected simply to fill a vacancy. 

North Carolina.—The Democrats have gain- 
ed ten members of the Legislature, and have 
elected their Governor and a majority of the 
members of Congress. 


Iowa.—The returns, as far as received, indi- | 


cate the election of the Republican candidate 
for Governor and State officers. 
Arkansas.—The Democratic candidates have 
been elected. 
Kentucky.—The returns indicate the success 
of the Democratic ticket. 


San Francisco.—According to the intelli- 
gence from Washington, the President de- 
clines sending the aid desired by the Gover- 
nor of California, on the ground that the 
latter has not convoked the State Legislature, 
or exhausted first all the power of the State to 
put down the insurrection. 


WestwarkpD, Ho!—The whole number of emi- 

rants which have crossed the Mississippi at 

ubuque, Lowa, since the 16th of April up to 
the 5th of July, has been 819 families, con- 
sisting of 4504 members, having in their pos- 
session 1031 wagons, 1728 head of horses, 
7722 head of cattle, and 11,700 sheep. 


A Cotovren Genius.—A young coloured 


man, named Ben, a slave of John T. Ham- 
mond, Esq., of Annapolis, Maryland, recently 
planned and built a small steamboat, and a 
few days since made a trial trip with six pas- 
sengers, attaining a speed of seven miles an 
hour, and working admirably. He thinks he 
will soon be able to make important improve- 
ment in steamboat engines. 


Incrgeasinc.—The gold fieldyof Aus- 
tralia are yielding at the rate of nearly $100,- 
000,000 per annum, and the produce of the 
first three months of 1856 is nearly double 


that of the corresponding three months of 


1855, being close upon 700,000 ounces. 


Travet By Streamexs.—A state- 
ment of the’ number of passengers conveyed 
from New York and Boston in the Atlantic 
steamers to Europe, during the last four 
months, shows it to amount to 6273 passen- 
gers, or about 400 a week. This is the passage 
of persons in pursuit of business and pleasure, 
not emigration, and it = how greatly tra- 
vel increases with the facilities for enjoying it. 


Ice IN THE Larce Cities.—The annual con- 
sumption of ice in the chief cities in the United 
States amounts, in New York, to 300,000 tons; 
Philadelphia, 200,000; Boston, 60,000; Balti- 


‘more, 45,000; New Orleans, 40,000; St. Louis, 


45,000; Cincinnati, 25,000; Washington, 20,- 
000; Mobile, 15,000; Charleston, 15,000. 


‘FrencH Immicration To Lower Canapa.— 
The Bas Canada states that fifteen families of 
French farmers from Normandy, and fifty-two 
individuals from Belgium, have arrived to 
settle on government lands in Lower Canada, 
and are only the first instalment of a large 
French emigration expected there during the 
present season. It is believed that these fif- 
teen families from Normandy are a larger 
emigration from France to Canada than has 
taken place in any one year since the con- 
quest of the province. 


Reciciovs Better of PRESIDENTIAL CaNDI- 
DATES.—The newspapers have a good deal to 
say in regard to the religious belief of one of 
the prominent candidates for the Presidency. 
It is quite probable, we think, that the great 
majority of the voters connected with the reli- 
gious denominations to which Messrs. Fillmore 
and Fremont are attached, will vote against 
them. This circumstance will indicate how 
distinct the people of the United States keep 
sectarianism from politics. Mr. Fillmore is a 
Unitarian; Mr. Fremont is an Episcopalian. 
In proportion to their numbers, it is quite pro- 
bable that more Episcopalians than Unitarians 
will vote for Mr. Fillmore, and also that more 
Unitarians than Episcopalians will vote for 
Mr. Fremont. It now appears that Mr. Fill- 
more’s strength is in quarters where there are 
but few if any churches of the sect with which 
he is connected, and Mr. Fremont will carr 
the States in which Episcopacy has the small- 
est ratio among religious sects.— Boston Tran- 
script. 


AnoTHER Mastopon.—We learn that a citi- 
zen of New Braunfels discovered, while digging 
a well near that city, the remains of some 
gigantic animal. The most of the bones are 
in a complete state of preservation, and when 
living it must have been near forty feet in 
length. Most of the teeth are entire, and the 
part of the tooth covered with enamel and 
exposed to view while the animal was living is 
nine inches. It also has tusks some nine feet 


are being made to carry the remains to the 
Smithsonian Institute. We have in the Texan 
office an wrolite weighing some four hundred 
pounds; we will venture to say the greatest 
curiosity of the kind ever discovered in modern 
times. This, too, will leave for the Smithso- 
nian, we presume, before long.—San Antonio 
Texan. : 


Nicat Express Cars.—A car lately put on 
the Illinois Central Railroad contains six state 
rooms, each room having two seats with cush- 
ioned backs, large enough for a person tw lie 
upon. The backs of the seats are hung with 
hinges at the upper edge, so that they may be 
turned up at pleasure, thus forming two single 
berths, one over the other, where persons may 
sleep with all the comfort imaginable. In one 
end of the car is a small wash-room, with 
marble wash-bowl, looking-glass, &c. On the 
opposite side of the car from the state-rooms 
is a row of seats with revolving backs, similar 
to barber’s chairs, so arranged that the occu- 
pant may sit straight or recline in an easy 
attitude, at pleasure. There are other cars on 
the same road which have each two or three 
similar state-rooms. 7 


IMPROVEMENT IN WeIcHinc Sca.es.—The 
Fairbanks have made an improvement in their 
celebrated scales, consisting in the use of a 
long lever extending through the centre and 
entire length of the scale frame. This lever is 
composed of short-jointed levers, working con- 
jointly with a series of levers crossing at 
right angles to the long lever—at suitable 
distances apart—and arranged and connected 
to the weighing beam or graduated steel 

ard, by suitable mechanism. The invention 
is alleged to obtain greater power, and is 
economical and durable in its effects and op- 
eration. 


Disastrous Borter Expioston.—On Satur- 
day afternoon, 9th inst., one of the boilers in 
the basement of the four story brick building 
occupied by R. G. Wilder & Co. as an iron 
safe manuiactory, at the corner of Third 
Avenne and Thirteenth ‘street, Gowanus, 
Brooklyn, New York, exploded with~a# dull, 


B 


| 


| perso 


| 1 by yellow fever. 


heavy. report, demolishing 


pe and the severe injury of fift 
some of whom cannot recover. The explosion 


is attributed to an insufficiency of water in th 


boiler.: ‘The amount‘of ‘loss ix about $22,500, | 


insured in New York offices. The building 
was of brick, 100 hy 36 feet, and was four and 
-Destrection or Swaxes.—On Thursday 
last, Mr. John Ginber, residing in the western 


| Seetion of Allogheny county, Maryland, killed 


in the cavities of an old stump, near his resi- 
dence, seventeen rattle-snakes, one of which 


‘| had sixteen rattles. 


A Merirep Sentrence.—In the Maine Su- 


, preme Court, on 5th inst., Michael Dunrow, con- 


victed of lacing obstructions on a railroad, was 
sentenced to thirty days solitary confinement, 
and twenty years in the State prison. This 
18 @ just sentence, and it is to be hoped the 
courts throughout the country will visit with 
ap! severe punishment every one convict- 
ed of cooll sporting with human life by 
scores, by placing obstructions on railroads. 


ATTACKED BY AN ALLIGATOR.—On the 29th 
ult. two young men, named Josiah Ferris and 
Rufenia Fales, started from Tampa, Florida, 
on a fishing excursion to Long Island, a 
couple of miles distant. A large alligator, 
over fifteen feet in length, suddenly rose 
beside their boat, and seizing some of the 
planks in his teeth, succeeded in sinking it in 
about four feet water. One of the young men 
struck the monster several times with a pole, 
which he at last jammed down his throat, 
while the other with a knife put an end to 
him. They then hauled their boat ashore, 
repaired it, and returned to Tampa with their 
prize in tow. 


Enterprise and Success.—‘Six years 
ago,” says the Norfolk (Virginia) Argus, *‘a 
goulee with a capital of $1500, bought a 
arm in this county at $5000. In four years 
he paid for the farm, with hired help, and 
bought $1300 worth of land besides. He has 
recently sold out at $20,000, and the property 
is now worth $35,000. 


Evapine an Orpinance.—There is an ordi- 
nance in the city of Syracuse, New York, pro- 
hibiting the ringing of dinner bells in the 
streets, to call Esereners from the cars. A 
hotel keeper there evaded the ordinance b 
hanging a large bell inside the saloon, which 
he rung violently, while a boy stood at the 
street door swinging a ponderous bell with no 
clapper. 


ANOTHER INVENTION To Exciupe Dust From 
Raitroap Cars.—The Buffalo Courier says 
that the flying of dust when disturbed rises 
from under the car, and goes out at its side, 
and then passing through the window spaces 
and ventilators, fills thecars. ‘To prevent the 
rising of the dust at the sides of the car, there 
are placed on the lower edge of the car, near 
the wheels, a series of slats placed in a hori- 
zontal frame, extending the length of the car. 
The frame and slats resemble the ordinary 
Venetian window blinds, The slats turn on 
their axes, so that they may be adjusted to 
any degree of obliquity. When the cars are 
in motion, as is well known, there is a strong 
current of air produced; this current of air 
passes in through the slats on each side of the 
car, and being stronger than the current under 
the car, drives the dust out under the cars at 
the rear end of the whole train. The dust 
cannot pass out on the sides of the car—the 
strong current of air coming in through the 
slats preventing it, and driving it entirely out 
of the way. poe 


PeacuEs.—We stated, says the Salem (New 
Jersey) Standard, a few weeks since, that the 
peach crop in this vicinity would be almost a 
total failure. It has been said that the crop 
throughout the State will amount to about one- 
quarter of an average. In some sections, al- 
though scarce, they will excel in quality. 


SteamBoatT Disasters.—According to the 
Baltimore American, since the burning of the 
steamboat New Jersey on the Delaware in 
March last, there have been, upon the Eastern 
and Northern waters of the United States, dis- 
astrous accidents to five other steamboats, by 
which an aggregate of one hundred and forty- 
three lives were lost, with a proportionate 
number of wounded, some of whom are not 
yet beyond the danger of a fatal result. In 
all these instances, except one, the explosion 
of the Empire State, the cause of the disaster 
was fire, originating near the machinery, and 
spreading so rapidly as to render the safety of 
all the passengers impossible. 


Prospect or CHeaPp Fiour.—The Cincin- 
nati Price Current estimates the quantity of 
wheat gathered the present harvest as fully 
ten per cent. greater than has been gathered 
any previous year. The same authority also 
states that the quality of the new wheat is ex- 
cellent. The grain is full and bright, and 
perfectly dry and sound; and from a careful 
examination of the advices which it has re- 
ceived, it feels justified in giving the following 
figures as the quantity of wheat gathered in 
each State this year. 


States Bushels. Slates. Bushels. 
Maine, 460,000 | Mississippi, 500,000 
New Hampshire, 230,000 | Texas, 150,000 
Vermont, 640,090 | Arkansas, 310,000 
Massachusetts, 46,000 Tennessee, 3,200,000 
Connecticut, 60,000 | Kentucky, 5,750,000 
New York, 16,200,000] Missouri, 5,600,000 
New Jersey, 1,800,900] Illinois, 14,600,000 
Pennsylvania, 18,250,000 | Indiana, 11,250,000 
Delaware, 700,000 | Ohio, 16,800,000 
Maryland, 5,100,000 | Michigan, 5,200,000 
Virginia, 12,500,000 | Wisconsin, 8,250,000 
North Carolina, 4,200,000 | Iowa, 4,100,000 
South Carolina, 2,100,000 | California, © 1,600,000 
Georgia, 1,750,000 
Alabama, 1,200,000 Total, 142,836,000 


In the British Islands, at last accounts, the 
weather was favourable, and the crops looked 
well. In France there is some fear of a short 
crop, but any deficiency will be largely sup- 

lied from the countries bordering on the 
Mederanien, and perhaps in some measure 
from Russia. In Russia the crops are report- 
ed as promising well. This prospect of cheap 
bread is a joyous one for the toiling millions. 


Inprian Treaty.—A treaty was signed at | 


Washington last week by the head men of the 
Creek Nation and the Secretary of the Interior, 
by which the former are to recéive for their 
Alabama lands, claims, &c., a million of dol- 
lars. Two hundred thousand dollars of this 
sum are to be applied to agricultural pur- 
poses, and the remainder per capita. — 


Morta.ity oF THE Larce Cities.—In New 
York last week the deaths amounted to 627, 
being 119 less than the week previous. Of 
this number 463 were children under five 
years of age. Among the most prominent 
causes of death were 153 by cholera infantum, 
50 by convulsions, 29 by diarrhoea, 22 by dys- 
entery, 59 by consumption, 1 by cholera, and 
The yellow fever case was 
that of an intemperate man found in the street 
in a dying condition. In Philadelphia last 
week, there were 405 deaths, being an increase 
of 26 over the previous week. Of the deaths 
94 were adults and 311 children; of th latter 
243 were under five years of age. Cholera in- 
fantum caused 82 deaths, dysentery 27, diarr- 
hoea 11, scarlet fever 17, and consumption 25. 
The mortality among children has been truly 
distressing. In Baltimore during the last 


in length each. We learn that preparations 4 week, there were 181 deaths, being 15 less 


than the week previous. Of this number 131 
were children under ten years of age. Of 
cholera infantum 52 died, of dysentery 21, 
and of consumption 19. 


Ice Cavern.—The Dubuque (Iowa) Express 
says that there is a cavern near Decorrah, in 
that State. so situated that the water which 
falls from its roof in winter is frozen, and such 
an amount of ice formed as to serve the citi- 
zens of that place in summer with the luxury 
of an abundant supply of ice. 


Importation oF Live Stocxk.—An American 
gentleman, who has for a year past been tra- 
velling in Egypt, Arabia, and Asia Minor, has 
reached England upon his return to the United 
States, having with him a male and female 
@romediry and four thorough bred Arabian 
horses, which he is bringing home as breeding 
stock. The horses are described as most per- 
fect specimens of their kind in point of beauty 
of form and action. 


Town Destrovep By Fire.—The town of 
Pomeroy, Ohio, was destroyed by fire on Fri- 


day afternoon, 8th inst. Sixty buildings were | 


consumed, embracing all the business portion, 
the court-house and public offices. Two men 
were killed by the falling of walls. 


Tavern Licenses 
Board of Tavern Licensers have given official 
notice to all concerned that they have closed 
their labours, after granting 815 tavern, and 
184 restaurant licenses. The number of a 
segs rejected was 603 fur hotels, and 164 
or restaurants. The Board, in closing, state 
that their duties have been very laborious, 
having made more than two thousand visits of 
inspection to the houses occupied by the ap- 
plicants for licenses. 


Tue Crops anp THE Prospect.—The rains of 
last week have revived the hopes of the friends 
of agriculture every where throughout the coun- 
try. The rain extended in all directions, and 
with the other rains during the previous week 
in other localities, the whole country has 
probably bean thoroughly wet and relieved 
from threatened or pusitive drought. Thanks, 


ion ‘of :the | 
fagtery; and causing the.inatant death of three 
others, | 


| was parched, scorched, and s 


The results : may. be estimated in value at mi 


then; to Providence for the aba 
nature has. re- 
that 
ng, already 
exhibits a ‘delightful change for the better. 
The crops, as a whole, will, the 
is, A pati more than an average. 

had continued for a few weeks longer, the in- 
various ways, would have been fear- 

ul in ° 


Tuesday, during a thunder 
storm, the barn of John Hunter, valued at 
$4000, and the mill of Mr. Buzzard, in Derry 
township, Westmoreland county, Pennsylva- 
nia, were struck by lightning, and destroyed. 
Considerable dam was done in Boston 
by lightning during the thunder storm of 
Friday, 8th inst. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM HUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 
2d of August. 

The British Parliament was prvcomnes on 
the 29th of July by the Queen. In her speech 
she alluded to the Central American question, 
and expressed the hope that the differences 
with the United States might be satisfactorily 
adjusted. The Ministry stated in Parliament 
that no steps had been taken to appoint a Min- 
ister to the United States. 

The London Morning Advertiser undertakes 
to assert that Great Britain has assented to 
the surrender of the Bay of Islands colony to 
Honduras, Great Britain and the United States, 
with Honduras, agreeing to sign a triple treaty, 
binding the latter power never to give up said 
territory to any other government. The same 
authority also asserts that France approves of 
this arrangement, and has asked permission to 
become a party to the treaty. 

The London Times of the 29th ult. contains 
an article laudatory of Colonel Fremont, and 
speaks highly of his political address, as 
‘“‘worthy of any people and any statesman.” 

The satisfactory reports in regard to the 
growing crops in Great Britain had induced a 
marked decline in the breadstuffs market, es- 
pecially in the inferior grades of fluur and 
wheat. The fine qualities of flour are quoted 
at a decline of 6d. to ls., and wheat about 2d. 
to 4d. per 70 Ibs. : 

We Leet nothing new from the late seat of 
war, excepting a reported serious disagreement 
respecting the boundaries between Russia and 
Turkey. All the troops connected with the 
English army had embarked from the Crimea 
on the 28th of July. At that date the French 
and English vessels were continuing to load 
with cut stone from Sebastopol to convey it to 
Malta and Marseilles. ig article of iron 
had been taken away by the Allies. 

The accounts from Spain continue uncertain, 
but the indications are that the Royal cause 
has triumphed; that the entire country has 
submitted; and that Saragossa, unsupported, 
will be immediately reduced. 

The Indian mail brings accounts of an earth- 
quake in Moluccas, March 2, causing the loss 
of 2000 lives. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Parliament was prorogued by 
the Queen on the 29th of July, until the 7th 
of October next. The Royal speech is about 
as tame as Royal speeches generally are. It 
was not delivered by her Majesty, who was 
absent on the occasion, but by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Her Majesty thanks her lords and gen- 
tlemen in Parliament for their usual assiduity 
in public duties, and especially for their sup- 
port during the past war. Her Majesty says 
that the prosperity of the nation was nut ma- 
terially checked by the war, but expresses 
hope that the general prosperity of her sub- 
jects will be augmented by the peace. The 
Royal speech then tiga to say that her 
Majesty “‘is engaged in negotiations on the 
subject of questions in connection with affairs 
with Central America, and hopes that the dif- 
ferences which have arisen on those matters 
between her government and that of the United 
States may be satisfactorily adjusted.” ‘Ihe 
remainder of the speech is wholly devoted to 
home affairs. Previous to adjournment, Mr. 
Berkley asked Lord Palmerston when the gov- 
ernment would re-appoint Consuls at New 
York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. Lord 
Palmerston replied that the government had 
not, as yet, taken any steps in reference to the 
matter, The question was asked, by Mr. Mur- 
rough, whether the British Government was 
prepared to adopt any, and what measures for 
preventing armed interference by France in 
the affairs of Spain? Lord Palmerston replied 
that there was, at present, nothing in the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain that could in any way 
lead to the interference of the French Govern- 
ment. Upon the general question of inter- 
ference, he could only say that the Emperor of 
the French is a man of great justice, and he 
would feel that, in any case, foreign inter- 
ference ig the affairs of Spain would be unjust. 
He was also a man of great sagacity, and 
events had shown that the interference of those 
sovereigns who had been led to interpose in 
the affairs of Spain had been attended with 
disaster to themselves; but there was no reason 
for apprehending that the Kimperor of the 
French had any such intention. The special 
committee of the British Huuse of Commons 
have made their report in relation to the 
Danish Sound Dues, but they do not suggest 
any precise mode of adjustment of the vexed 
question. They, however, urge an immediate 
and final settlement of the matter, if practica- 
ble, by negotiation. The gold chronometer 
presented by the President of the United 
States to Captain Clarke of the ship Bacchola, 
for having rescued the crew of the American 


lions of. dollars. ruishin 
vived under the influence, and ¥ 


ship Mayflower, was handed over by the Ma- 


rine Board of Liverpool on the 30th ult. A 
pre pee jury had given a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the mate and pilot of the 
steamship Excelsior, in their recent fatal col- 
lision with the steamer Mail. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Moniteur promulgites various 
bills passed during the last session of the 
Legislative Assembly. Among them is the bill 
providing for the Orleans Pensions. A num- 
ber of arrests were made in Paris on the 19th, 
20th, and 21st ult., of workmen who formed 
in groups in the faubourg St. Antonie to talk 
about the affairs of Spain. The Emperur has 
sent from Plombieres a circular to the Pre- 
fects, ordering them in positive terms to allow 
to all Protestants within their respective dis- 
tricts the free and undisturbed exercise of 
their religion. Some sensation has been 
created by the appearance in the Moniteur of 
an article, attributed to Napoleon, on the af- 
fairs of Spain. Whether this be the case or 
not, it has been doubtless written with official 
sanction, and its opposition tu the existence of 
constitutional liberty in Spain has strength- 
ened the opinions of many concerning the de- 
signs of France upon her weaker neighbour. 
The London Times answers the Moniteur, and 
refutes its arguments, affecting, at the same 
time, to disbelieve the statement (which, in- 
deed, is generally credited) that they were 
suggested, if not actually penned, by the Km- 


peror. 
SPAIN. 


Intelligence from Spain to the 26th of July 
says that the revolution was nearly sup- 
ressed. Jaca had submitted. Gevena had 
een evacuated by General Ruiz, and the 
militia were hastening to give up their arms. 
Ruiz and other chiefs had fled to France. The 
insurgents at Saragossa, after hearing of the 
suppression of the movement at Madrid, 
became discouraged, and disorganization made 
its appearance in their ranks. On the ap- 
pearance of General Dulce before Saragossa, 
with instructions to bombard that city, if any 
resistance was offered, the insurgents de- 
manded a suspension of hostilities for five 
days, which was granted. It was alleged that 
Malaga and Granada were in insurrection, 
and that the Royal troops had fraternized with 
the people. No particulars are given. Accounts 
from the capital go to show that the crisis there 
is not at an end. The Madrid correspondent 
of the Independance Belge positiely assures 
that paper that the constituent Cortes will be 
dissolved, and that the Constitution of 1837 
or 1845 will be reverted to. 


ITALY. 

A brief telegraphic dispatch announces an 
insurrectionary movement as having taken 

lace at Massa Carrara, on the frontier of 

arma. About seventy men crossed the bor- 
der from the Sardinian territory, but, find- 
ing themselves discovered, returned forth- 
with. This movement is in itself insignificant 
enough; yet it is a foreshadowing of future 
events—a proof of the existence of those revo- 
lutionary embers, which have been smoulder- 
ing so long in the heart of Italy, and may at 
any moment be fanned into a flame. 


RUSSIA. 

From Russia we hear that preparations on the 
most extravagant scale are being made for the 
Czar’s approaching coronation. In the midst 
of these peaceful demonstrations of royalty, 
there appears a speck of trouble. 
the Allies are now at loggerheads about the de- 
marcation of the frontier line of Bessarabia. 
The former has occupied a barren rock, called 
Serpent’s Island, at the mouth of the Danube, 


and though this Island is not mentioned in > easy and peaceful. 


Russia and. 


] the drought 


| 


the Treaty of :Paria, ite oooupstion 
to the.spirit of that Convention. The 


settlement of. this question will, 
involve the interchange of, whole 
plomatic correspondence. — 
SWEDEN. 

A communication from Stockholm 
of the audiences which the French and Rus- 
sian Ambassadors had with the King, and of 
great stir among the diplomatists aa 
on these audiences. Report says the subject 
of excitement was the reclamation made 
Norway i the Russians, who, it is 
alleged, are encroaching u the Norwegian 
territory, and planning fortifications along the 
Baltic coast. The Swedish papers, however, 
make no allusion to the matter. 


AUSTRIA. 


It has been decided by the Ministers of 
Public Instruction and of the Interior, that the 
Jews in Austria shall establish public schools 
for their children, and that at their own ex- 
pence. On the 18th ult, the King of Prussia 
visited Prince Metternich at his chateau of 
Koingswart. The Cologne Gazette says that a 
telegraphic dispatch was sent on the 22d to 
Gratz, ordering 3,000,000 of ball cartridges to 
he sent from the magazines of that place to 
Italy. The Minister of War at the same time 
countermanded the orders for reducing the 
cavalry and artillery to a er footing. A 
letter from Parma, in the Turin Opinione of 
the 28th, states that the Austrians have made 

reparations for crossing the Po at four dif- 
erent points at or near Viadana, Solarclo, and 
Casalmaggiore. 


TURKEY. 

The decision of the new line of demarcation 
between Russia and Turkey seems attended 
with difficulties. The treaty says that the 
frontier shall to the south of Belgrade. 
But does this mean old Belgrade, situate five 
or six leagues to the north of Lake Yalpouh, 
or New Belgrade, on the banks of the same 
lake? Russia.insists on the latter version, 
while the Turks ‘and their allies say that the 
other was meant. It is affirmed that in the 
map produced by the Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Congress of Paris, had only old 
Belgrade marked thereon. Itis reported that 
the refusal of the Russians to give up Kars is 
explained. The English Commissioner, whom 
the Russians refused to receive, had no au- 
thority to ask possession, and did not do so. 
He merely requested permission to examine 
the state of the fortification, which he was not 
permitted todo. Respecting Russian occupa- 
tion of the Isle of Serpents, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe has sent General Mansfield to in- 

uire in regard to it. Intelligence received at 


Constantinople states that the insurrection in 


Arabia had been completely subdued. The 
chief of the insurgents was captured at the 
Fortress of Taif, and sent prisoner to Constan- 
tinople. 


GREECE. 


The Triester Zeitung has received news of 
the 12th of July, from Athens, which confirms 
the statement that the Russian government 
was about to send back the Greek volunteers 
in its service to their native country. Accord- 
ing tu the Triester Zeituny’s advices, seven 
vessels were chartered at Odessa, and were to 
convey the legjunaries, with their weapons 
and baggage, to Greece. Three of these ves- 
sels, with 540 men on board, arrived at Con- 
stantinople, but the Turkish government would 
not allow them to land, and they are now on 
their way to the Pirwsus. The Greek govern- 
ment, in despair at the idea of receiving such 
a present from Russia, asked the French admi- 
ral not to permit the expected vessels to enter 
any Greek port; but he replied that he could 
not interfere in such a matter during the ab- 
sence of the French minister. The English 
minister has also been applied to, but it was 
not known with what result. Later advices 
from Athens of the 19th of July, state that 
the Russo-Greek volunteers have been disarm- 
ed and sent to their native islands. 


CHINA. 


The revolution in China was progressing ; 
65 Chinese rebels were beheaded in Canton in 
one day. Political reports from the interior 
continue unsatisfactury. In Kiangsi the Im- 
perial troops are said to have been defeated 
by the rebels, and to have lost 3000 men, 
among them seven Mandarios. In the north 
the insurgents appear also to have met with 
much success, and the town of Ning-kwo-Foo 
has been taken by them. This place lies 
about 100 mites westward of Hoochow, the 
centre of the silk district. Parties are said to 
have approached Pun-new-Chiu, and cause 
much alarm at Soochow. 


MARRIED 


On the 7th inst. by the Rev. R. Watts, Mr. Sam- 
veL Houmes of Convoy, Ireland, to Miss Exviza 
Quiteara Morea of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia,- on Monday, 11th inst., 
MARIA F. LINCK, youngest daughter of George 
and Maria M. Linck, in the seventeenth year of her 
age. 

Died, in Walton county, Florida, on the 12th of 
June, Mrs. MARY GUNN, a native of Scotland, 
and an exemplary member of Euchee Valley church. 
Mrs. Gunn had only thrée days illness of pleurisy, 
but she suffered greatly in this short time. She 
was rational to the last, and died in humble confi- 
dence in Christ, placing no reliance on her own 
good works, although her life was one of activity 
and benevolence. Only the week before she was 
stricken down she was visited by her son, John 
McK. Gunn of Cuthbert, Georgia, with his family. 
This was indeed providential, as she had not seen 
her son for six years, and never his family until 
this visit. They left her in her usual health, and 
will be greatly surprised to hear of herdeath. Al- 
though in her seventy-seventh year, she was a con- 
stant reader of the Presbyterian and of the Home 
and Foreign Record. 8. D.C. 


Died, on Monday, 4th inst. at Mount Felicity, 


| Adams county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. MARY ANN 


BRANDON, aged thirty-eight years, wife of Mr. 
William B. Brandon, a ruling elder in the Presby- 
terian Church. The deceased sustained the cha- 
racter of a consistent Christian, and a true Pres- 
byterian, whose place had been rarely vacant in 
the church she loved. A loving wife, a kind mo- 
ther, and a sincere friend ; judicious, considerate, 
and generous, with a temperament uniformly cheer- 
ful and happy, she was beloved by all who knew 
her. Brief was her illness, and her death sudden ; 
but the patience, the peace, and the hope of the 
Christian were hers. Greatly, indeed, will she be 
missed in the family circle, among her friends, and 
in the Church; but her work was done, and our 
loss is doubtless her everlasting gain. J.A.M. 


Departed this life, at Brevard Furnace, in Lin- 
coln county, North Carolina, May 25th, Mrs. 
MARGARET McKESSON, cousort of William F. 
McKesson, Esq. and daughter of Charles McDow- 
ell of Burke. She was a member of the Presbyte- 
rian church at Morganton, and sank into the arms 
of death cheered by the hopes of a blessed immor- 
tality beyond the grave. Absent from hotne, and 
longing to be there, she was, on the evening of the 
Sabbath, called to a higher rest than earth affords, 
and taken up to the enjoyments of a richer and 
holier home. Mrs. McKesson was lovely in life, 
her memory is enshrined, and shal! long be cher- 
ished by the bereaved circle to which she was at- 
tached; the remembrance of her sweet spirit, her 
gentle offices, her warm affections, and her gush- 
ing, loving heart, are doubly dear, since she has 
been taken from earth and claimed of Death. As 
a Christian, she was decided, tender, gentie, and 
yet consistent; as a wife, she was a model; a as 
daughter, devoted; as a mother, tender and affec- 
tionate ; as a mistress, cunsiderate and kind; and 
as a friend, won all hearts with whom she was 
called to commingle; a Jovelier spirit, and one 
more gentle, kind, and winning, the writer never 
knew. Toher, death was no ‘‘ King of Terrors,?? 
but rather a heavenly messenger, sent of the Great 
Father on High, to unbind the chain, bidding her 
up to the everlasting joys that await God’s ransom- 
ed. Her piety was the brightest gem in her cha- 
racter; her trust in God, her love to the Saviour, 
her devotion to the church to which she was at- 
tached ; her deep, deep interest in souls, all attested 
the reality of her religion, and threw around her 
character adornments and attractions which the 
grace of Christ alene can bestow. And when this 
sweet sister in Christ came to pass through the 
dark valley, he who had been her loved Lord and 
trust in life, was her Shepherd, stay, and confidence 
in death. When told that she would never reach 
her loved earthly home, that her hours were num- 
bered, that she was dying, the parting veil and the 
freshening gales of eternity alarmed her not; she 
was calm as is the infant that rests in the arms it 
loves—had ‘*the rod and staff’? that is promised 
the dying Christian. ‘*‘ Peace, like a river,’? was 
hers. Shecounselled her husband, called for her 
children, bade them ‘‘ Jook on their dying mother, 
and to remember her words,’? commending them 
to her covenant God. There were no clouds in 
that death-chamber; no darkness, save that expe- 
rienced by the bereaved friends; and even they 
could scarcely bewail her, sleeping so sweetly in 
Jesus, and going up, through faith in his name, to 
the Father’s house—a home in heaven! Who says 
not, and feels not deep within the heart, ** Let me 
die as dies the Christian, clothed with a Saviour’s 
righteousness, and through him having hope of hea- 
ven.”? H. 

Died, on Monday the 4th inst. in Petersburg, 
Adams county, Pennsylvania, Mr. WILLIAM 
GARDNER, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. The 
deceased had been for years a member in good 
standing of the Presbyterian Church, constant 12 
his attendance, till prevented by disease, and thea 
his heart was in the sanctuary. He had been ® 
man of superior business capacity, active and be- 
nevolent, usefal both in and out of the huuse of 
God. Fora! time he served as chorister in 
the church, an efficient trustee, a faithful treasurer, 
and had been elected a ruling elder—all so many 
evidences of the well-grounded confidence reposed 
inhim. Though he 
more than a year, yet he bore 
patience and submission, aad his 
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RUTGERS AN | 
and Market street Cherch ‘will Worehip ‘toi 
the month ef ‘Ca agent 

e two congregations will meet in. 
street Church; and on the 24th and AL “ye 
gers street Church, Services at haif past ten, A.M. 
and at four o’clock, P. M., by the Rev. Dr. MeGill 


. 


of Princeton Seminary. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ON UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK.—({Rev. Dr. Potte, pester.) 
—Divine service will be resumed in thie Cherch 
to-morrow (Sabbath), 17th inst., and will be coa- 
tinued throughout the seagon. The Rev. Dr. Fer 
ris, Chancellor of the University of New York, will 
supply the pulpit. Service to commence at half- 


past ten in the morning, aad at four o'clock ia the 
afternoon. 


SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FOUR- 
TEENTH STREET, NEW YORK.—(Rev. Dr. 
rning ag the month o hi 
by the Rev. J. Addieon 
to commence at half-past tena o’clock, A.M. 


SEVENTH AND WEST ARCH STREET PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA. — 
Professor W. Heary Green of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, will preach to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 17th 
inst., at halfpast ten o’clock, in the Seventh 
Church, and ia the evening at eight oclock, in the 
West Arch Street Church. The Seventh Church 
will be closed in the aflernooa and evening, and 
pr etn Arch Street Church in the morning and 
afternoon. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, pastor,) corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, will be open for. divine ser- 
vice every Sabbath morning during August. Ser- 
vices commence at half-past tea o’elock. Rey 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH:—The 
Ninth Presbyterian Church, Philedelphia, will be 
re-opened to-morrow (Sabbath), 17th iast. Sermoa 
by the pastor. The morning service will commence 
atten o’clock, ; 


= 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—A 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 
Bible House, Astor Place, on Monday evening, 
18th inst., at eight o’clock, when all the members 
are requested to be present. 

Isaac Oncnarp, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The next 
stated meeting of the of Long Ieland 
will be held at Port Jefferson, Long Island, on Tues- 
day, 9th of September, at half-past seven o’clock, 
L. Mong, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Lexington will 
be held in the church of Union on Wednesday 
August 27th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. | 

Wiuiiam Baown, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.— The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Susque- 
hanna will be held at Athens, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, 26th inst, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Jurius Foster, Stated Clerk. 


HE MODERN WHITFIELD.—Sermons of the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon of London, the Modern 
Whitfield. With an Introduction and Sketch of his 
Life, by E. L. Magoon. Portrait. §1. 
Memoir of the Life of Harriet Preble. By Pro- 
fessor R. H. Lee, LL.D. With a portrait. 12mo. $1. 
The Tongue of Fire; or the True Power of 
Christianity. By William Arthur, A.M. With e 
portrait. 75 cents. 
Irving’s Life of Washington. Duodecimo edi- 
tion. Vol. I. $1.50. 
Some Account of my Cousin Nicholas. By 
Richard Barham, author of Ingoldsby Legends.”® 


$1. 

The Three Gold Dollars; or an Acoount of the 
Adventures of Robin Green. By Jacob Abbott. 
40 cents. 

Pycroft’s Course of English Reading, adapted to 
every taste and capacity. 75 cents. 

Lays of Ancient Rome; with Ivry and the Ar- 
mada. By-.Thomas Babington Macaulay. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

Gold and the Gospel. Ulster Prize Essays on the 
Duty of Giving in Proportion to one’s Income. 
12mo. $l. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
aug 16—3t 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The next term 
of the Presbyterian Institute will commence 
on Monday, September Ist. Rooms No. 341 Mar- 
ket street, above Ninth, Philadelphia, aug 16—5t 


EACHER.—An experienced Teacher, a resi- 
dent of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who can 
a good testimonials of capability to teach the 
igher English branches, Mathematica, French, 
Drawing, Painting in oil and water colours, desires 
a situation. Address Box No. 40, Post Office Potts- 
town, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 16—3t 


EACHER WANTED.—A good opportunity will 
be afforded a single lady competent to engage 

as an assistant in Music, and the ordinary branches 

of an English course, in a healthy locality in the 

West. Salary liberal. Best of references required. 

Address, ‘* OCCIDENT,” office of the Presbyte- 

rian, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

aug 16—It* 


HE IMITATION OF CHRIST—By Thomas a 
Kempis—With an Introductory Essay by Tho- 
mas Chaimers, D.D. Edited by Howard Mal- 
com, D.D. A new edition witha Life of Thomas a 
Kempis, by Dr. C. Ullmann, author of ** Reformers 
before the Reformation.?? 12mo, cloth, 85 cents. 
This may safely be pronounced; ~ best Protestant 
edition extant of this ancient a__ celebrated work, 
It is reprinted from Payne’s edit.on, collated with 
an ancient Latin copy, and is no further abridged 
than by omitting the exclusive sentiments of a Kvo- 
man Catholic recluse, and some redundancies of 
style. The editor says he felt himself at liberty to 
expunge, but not to add or alter. 
he peculiar feature of this new edition is the 
new Life of Thomas a Kempis, by Dr. Ullmann, 
Born nearly five hundred years ago, Thomas a 
Kempis is almost unknewn. He has even been re- 
garded asa myth. Dr. Ulimann’s Life dispels the 
darkness, and sets him before the reader in the 
clear light of noon-day. The importance of this 
addition to the book may be estimated somewhat 
by the fact, that while the Memoir prefixed to a 
former American edition, and purporting to give 
all the authentic facts, is contained in Jess than two 
18mo pages, this Life extends te more than fifty 
12mo pages. 
Just published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
aug 16—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 
ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—I. A Method for 
Prayer; with Scriptural expressions proper 
to be used under each head. By the Rev. Matthew 
Henry, author of the Commentary on the Bible. 
18mo., pp. 273. Price 30 and 36 cents. 

ll. The Child’s Story Book. By cousins Martha 
and Mary. 18mo.,pp. 110. Price 26 and 30 cents, — 
An inviting, entertaining, and instructive book for 
children and youth. It contains twenty-three short 
narratives, and is illustrated by a number of wood- 


cuts. 

III. A Glance Backward at Fifteen Years of Mis- 
sionary Life in North India. By the Rev. Joseph 
Warren, D.D. 12mo., pp. 256. With three en- 
gravings. Price 65 cents. 

IV. Wanderings ofa Pilgrim. By. D. A. Harsha, 
author of Immanuel’s Land,’ &c. 64mo. pp. 116. 
Gilt edge. Price 25 cents. | 
-V. Aunt Sarah’s Stories. By Minnie Woedroff. 
18mo., pp. 55. With anengraving. Price 10 cents. 
A beautiful little book, printed in a Jarge fair type, 
and containing several pretty stories, adapted to 
benefit and amuse Sunday-school and other chil- 
dren. 

VI. God’s Word to Inquirers. Compiled.by the 
Rev. J. H. Bocock. With an Introdactoty Notice, 
by the Rev. W.S. White, D. D.. of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. 32mo., pp. 56. Price 10 cents. This little 
manual will meet a want of which many a pastor 
has been deeply sensible. 

VII. The Child’s Catechism of Scripture History, 
from the Death of Jehoshaphat to the end of the, 
Old Testament. By the Rev. J. A. Wallace, Kiogs- 
tree, South Carolina, Vol. IV. 18mo., pp. 179. 
Price 10 cents. This completes the series of Ques- 
tion Books on the Old Testament History. 

VII. Old and New Theology, or an exhibition 
of these differences with regard to Scripture doc 
trines which have recently agitated and divided 
the Presbyterian Church. By James Wood, D. D., 
12mo. Price 60 cents. . 

IX. The Trial of the Witnesses of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus. By Thomas Sheriock, D. D.», 
Bishop of London. To which is added the Seque} 
of the Trial. Large 16mo., pp. 314. Price 45 


cents. 

X. The Articles of the Synod of Dort, transia- 
ted from the Latin, with Notes, by the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, D. D., with an Introdactory Essay by the 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., late Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
Small 12mo. Price 50 cents. mC 


face by the Rev. G. Jekyll, LL. B. Second Ameri- 
can edition 7 


XII. The Life of Alexander D.D., 
LL. D. By James W. Alexander, D. D. With a 


Coa 

a ri P- Price $3.60 
XIV. Df. Coleman’s Historical Text-Book, and 
Atias of Biblical Geography. 68150, 


XV. Catechismys, Minor, or the Shorter, Cate- 
chiem translated into Latin, 10 cents. 
’ Published ‘anid for saie, together with a most val- 
uable assortment of Religious Books and Tracts, by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Age siete 
street, elphia,_ 


aug 16—eow | 
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‘that the Representatives, during these evening | 
highly finished XI. A Treatise on the right use o ra 
were preparing, in in the decision of Controversies existing at thie day 
“gad concentrated form, the ideas and argu- in Religion. By.Joha Daillé, Minister of the Gow 
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beart'ia always poor, 
Abid Misery bath its high compecrs; 
For Sorrow enters palace halls, 


Gtill tracks the proud, 
The bravest ‘neath defeat may fall; 
The high, the rich, the courtly crowd — 
there’s cglamity forall 
Dewe honour isa thing Divine; 
It is the mind ‘precedénce takes, — 
It is the spirit makes the shrine. 
So keep thonyets generous heart, 
VA steadfast and contented mind; 
And not till death consent to part 
- With thet, whioh friend to friend doth bind. 
What's attered from the life within 
ot by the fife without; 
There's always something to begin 
_ ’Twixt life in faith and life in doabt. 


Bot grasp thon Truth, though bleak appears 

She'll be thy friend in other spheree— 
Companion in the world of 

Thns with the wiseand'good— 

Phe rich in thought, the great in'soul— 

Ménb’s mission may be understood, 
And part prove equal to the whole. 


+ Dhe little perish of Yellowdale farmers 
had long been without a minister. One day 
the Rev. Mr. Surély visited the village, and 
was asked to stay over Sunday and preach 
to them... The people were pleased with his 
sermons, and some were anxious to have 
tim stop. A meeting was called to know 
the mind of the people. ‘I don’t see any 
use in having a minjster,” said Sharp, a 
rich old farmer; ‘a parson can’t learn me 
any.thing: if we’ve any money to spare, we 
better lay it out in something that will 
tring a fhirer Sab 
art of the @ ar, strongly against 
ing to show himself convinced, “I’ve heard 
tell of ministers that could pray for rain, 
and bring it; if we could hit one of that 
sort, go for hiring him.” 

* ‘Mr, Sharp was a man of consequence, 
and the younger and less knowing of his 
neigbours were quite taken with the idea. 
** That would be a minister worth having,” 
they thought. And after much talk, it was 
agreed to hire Mr. Surely upon this condi- 
tion—that he would give them rain, or fair 
weather, when they wanted it; fortheir farms 
often suffered both from severe droughts and 
' Heavy rains. Mr. Surely was immediately 
waited upon bya committee of the parish, 
who-soon came back; bringing the minister 
with them. ‘I willaccept your terms.upon 
one condition,” said he, ‘‘ that you must agree 
upon what sort of weather you want.” This 
appeared reasonable, and matters were ar- 
ranged for a year’s stay at Yellowdale. 

Weeks passed on, bringing midsummer 
For three weeks it had not rained, 
and the young corn was beginning to curl 
with ht. Nowfor the minister’s pro- 
mise. ‘*Come,” said Sharp, with one or 
two others whose hilly farms were suffering, 
‘¢we need rain; you remember your pro- 
mise.” ‘Certainly,’ answered the minis- 
ter, “‘oalla meeting.” A meeting was call- 
ed. ‘Now, my friends,” said the pastor, 
‘“‘ what is it you want?” 

“¢ Rain, rain,’’ shouted half a dozen voices. 

“Very well; when will you have it ?” 

' This very night, all night long,’’ said 
Sharp, to which several others assented. 

“¢ No, no; not to-night,” cried Mr. Smith; 
“‘T’ve six or seven tons of well-made hay 
out; I would not have it wet for any thing.” 

“So have I,”’ added Mr. Peck; “no rain 
to-night.” 
you have it to-morrow?”’ asked 
the minister. But it would take all to-mor- 
row to get it in. So objections came up for 
three next days. “In four 

ys, then?” said Mr. Surely. 

» Yes,” cried Sharp; “all the hay will 

6 in, and no more need be cut till” — 

stop!” cried Mrs. Sharp, pulling 
her husband smartly by the sleeve; “ that 
day we have set to go to Snow-hill. It 
mus’ n’t rain then.” 

In short, the meeting resulted in just 
no conclusion at all, for it was found quite 
impossible to agree. 

Datil you up your minds,” said 
the pastor on leaving, “‘we must all trust 
in the Lord.” 

Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Peck got their 

hay in, but on the day the Sharps were to 
go to Snow-hill it began to rain in good 
earnest. Sharp lost his visit, but his crops 
gained. 
_ And so it happened once or twice again, 
The year rolled by, and the people could 
never all agree upon what kind of weather 
they Aero § Mr. Surely, of course, had 
no occasion to fulfil his part of the contract, 
and the result was, that they began to open 
their eyes to the fact, that this world would 
be a strange place if its inhabitants should 
govern it. They saw that nature’s laws 
could be safely trusted in the hands of 
nature’s God. 

At the close of the year the minister spoke 
of leaving. ‘This the people would not lis- 
ten to. ‘But I cannot stay under the old 
oontract,”” said he. 

*‘Nor do we want you to,” said Sharp 
much. humbled; “only stay and teach us 
and our.ohildren how to know God and 
obey his laws.” 

“ And all things above our proper sphere,” 
added the pastor, “‘ we will leave with God; 
for ‘ He doeth all things well.’ ”’ 


< 


The Buildings of London. 


- From an editorial in the London Times, 
we extract the following reference to many 
of the unsightly and inconvenient buildings 
in the great commercial capital of the world. 


‘“‘It must be confessed that the glory of 
London depends more upon the number 
andsize of its buildings than upon taeir 
beauty, strength, or fitness. In houses, as 
in other manufactures, we have fallen into 
the bad habit of aiming at quantity rather 
than quality—a habit bad enough when 
the results. are silks and calicoes, worn in 
_ one month, to be offered in the next, but 
absolutely insufferable when it comes to 
sport with stones and bricks, and to impose 

whims, the indapacities and the meanness 
of-one getiération upon half a dozen that 
follow. The fact is, there is little or no- 

ng of architectural foresight in our cities. 
We build for the present, as if we were 
a lot, of bees.or birds, and as if we 
needed ~our: nests and our hone 
alway the “sathe ests and always the 
same. formal cells—only for a -season. 


Hence ‘our clumsy public edifices: hence 

| © tug o en 
the Thames—hideous to every one of the 
five senses. "Hence the government offces— 
dila Scattered, unsightly. 
Henee our paltry in- 


iva ble within, ting to the world 
the fot of their inhabitants. 


hy 


ments and the etatues—in which poste 


chiefly pred, thé same inappropri- 


monuments We do not at present spesk, al- 
‘though in all conscience few 


and equestrian statue, are 
 safficiently-open to criticism. We speak of 
the: blueders of situation, by which we are 


compelled to cart them about the 
lis—aow shifting the Marble Arch, now 
discussing the ay xt of removing the 


Duke of York’s Column, now raising a 
statue to Lord Bentinck which ef- 
fectually 


conceals'an equestrian statue be- 


. Keeping Flies out 


st of Houses. 
i 1886, Mr. Spence cothmunicated to 


| the Transactions of the Entomological So- 


ciety the means of excluding flies from a 
room with unclosed windows, by covering the 
openings of such windows with a net made 
of white or light coloured thread, with 
meshes an inch or more in diameter. Now, 
there was no physical obstacle whatever to 
the entrance of the flies, every separate mesh 
being not merely large enough to admit one 
fly, but several, even with expanded wings, 
to pass through at the same moment; con- 

uently, as to the free admission of 
air and of the flies, there was practically no 
gréater impediment than if the windows 
‘were entirely open, the flies being excluded 
simply from some dread of venturing across 
the thread-work. The only condition is 
that the light enters the room on one side 
only; for, if there be a thorough light from 
an ite window, the flies will 
through the net. Mr. Spence first saw this 
mode practised near Florence, by a gentle- 
man who had seen it adopted in the monas- 
tery either of Comaldoli or La Verna. A 
passage in Herodotus, book ii, chapter 25, 
records that the fishermen in his time were 
similarly protected from gnats when asleep 
by covering themselves with their casting- 
nets, through the meshes of which the gnats 
would not pass. Thus Herodotus, is as 
correct in this passage as Geoffrey St. Hi- 
laire showed him ob in the history of a 
bird (Charadrius Egypticus of Hasselquist) 
taking the gnats out of the mouth of the 
crocodile, which was deemed a mere fable 
until confirmed by the evidence of St. Hi- 
laire when in Egypt.—Timb’s Things not 
Generally Known. 


Ploughing by Steam. 


Although efforts were made in England 
some years ago to introduce ploughing by 
steam power, the art is yet quite in its in- 
fancy. At the late agricultural exhibition 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, at Chelmsford, experiments were made 
which commanded a good deal of attention 
of three entirely different modes of accom- 
plishing the desirable object of applying to 
the labours of tillage a power which does 
not itself consume the products of agricul- 
ture. These experiments are thus described 
in the report of the exhibition given in the 
London Jimes of July 16. 

The first was by Mr. Boydell, by means 
of an improvement on the steam plough, 
which he exhibited last year. It is an 
engine worked by two six and a half inch 
cylinders, with a common portable eight- 
horse boiler, and a fly-wheel, mounted on 
four carriage wheels. The wheels are fitted 
with the “‘ endless railway,” enabling them 
to traverse over any surface however rugged, 
to climb acclivities, and to drag behind 
them an immense weight without losing 
their bite of the ground. The engine usu- 
ally works with sixty pound pressure per 
square inch, and can be worked up to twelve- 
horse power. Its weight, with water and 
every requisite for duty, is nine tons; but, 
nevertheless, it can ascend inclines, back, 
turn in a small area, and is steered by a 
pole, chains, and wheel like those of a 
steamboat, with the greatest nicety. The 


inventor considers his engine sufficiently 


powerful to draw say ten ploughs in light 
land, at six inches depth, with a speed of 
two miles per hour. It has dragged some 
implements of very heavy draught during 
the trials, and was not unable to pull for- 
ward Coleman’s ploughing machine. In an 
attempt with the dynameter attached to Bid- 
dell’s cultivator, the instrument broke at forty 
hundredweight, the draught of the cultivator 
as used being much greater still. In plough- 
ing hill-sides, the engine is intended to go 
up hill empty, and, in work downwards, so 
as to perform very steep work indeed. One 


of the principal advantages of this loco- 


motive for culture is, that no horses what- 
ever are needed to help it, inasmuch as it 
travels of itself from place to place, we | 
coal and water, and costing nothing beyon 
the wages of two men, in addition to those 
with the implements; the wear and tear, 
and interest of first cost, about $2750. 


Mr. Smith, of Woolston, Buckingham- 
shire, works his implements by means of a 
common seven-horse portable engine and a 
stationary windlass, fixed at one corner of 
a field. A couple of three-quarter inch 
wire ropes are led from the two drums on 
the windlass in opposite directions round 
four anchored pulleys, and meet at the im- 
plement, thus passing all rourd the field— 
two anchors being fixed and two shifted 
from time to time along each headland as 
the ploughing proceeds. The anchors are 
like large four-toothed rakes, and it requires 
a man at each end of the work to dig holes 
and shift them forward. Mr. Smith uses 
cultivators of a peculiar kind, taking about 
three feet breadth at a time; and he has an 
ingenious and quick mode of turning them 
at the end of the furrow. He is able to 
searcify or baulk-plough on an average four 
acres per day of twelve hours. The ex- 
pepses, including the labour of six men, 
coal, fetching water, wear and tear (36 cents 
per acre), and interest of capital, amount 
to $2 per acre. 

Mr. Fowler has contrived a different ar- 
rangement. A portable double-cylinder en- 
gine, worked at high pressure, and driving 
a capstan by a short endless chain, is sta- 
tioned half-way down one side of the field. 
From the two horizontal drums of the cap- 
stan two wire ropes are led diagonally across 
the field direct to the two ends of the work, 
these passing around a couple of anchored 
pulleys and meeting at the implement. 
The anchorages deserve notice; they con- 
sist simply of low trucks or small wagons 
laden with earth and with sharp cutting 
discs for wheels, which cut down into the 
land, and, while presenting great resistance 
to sideland pressure in the direction of the 
ploughing, can be easily pulled forward 
along the headland when required. 

For common ploughing an implement is 
used having eight ploughs fixed upon it; 
four in work at once, and the others pointed 
in an opposite direction for performing the 
return trip. For trench ploughing, ten or 
fourteen inches deep, another implement is 
used, taking two furrows’ width and two 
deep, being, in fact, a modification of Cot- 
greave’s subsoil and trench plough for horse 

wer. The ploughing is one way work, 

ut lands or stretches can be readily plough- 
ed by simply turning the implement end 
for end for each half-land, and by shifting 
the’ anchorages accordingly. The work of 
common plooghing was exceedingly well 
done, and the trenching implement was 
drawa with great steadiness in ground 
which ten horses were required to 

pull it. The amount of ploughing on land 
where three horses are commonly yoked in 
a plough capable of being done by a ten- 
horse engine is about eight acres per day of 
ten hours; and the expense of working, in- 
cluding four ‘men and 8 boy, fetching water 


and coal, shifting the engine and tackle to 
the field, wear and tear, and interest of first 
cost, (which is $2475, including the engine), 


. Steam Boiler Explosions. 


A en has been published in Eng- 
land by Mr. Anderson, the well-known ma- 
chinist, on the management of steam boilers, 
in which he says that the pressure within a 
boiler is greater than is generally supposed. 
With a pressure of fifty pounds per square 
inch, it amounts to 7200 pounds on every 
part of the surface ex to the steam, 
frequently to many thousands of 
tons in the boiler, thus accounting for the 
enormous havoc made by explosions. The 
joints are weaker than the solid parts; good 
solid plates will withstand from 56,000 to 
60,000 pounds per square inch of sectional 
area—the joints will give way at about 
34,000 pounds, which shows the importance 
of seeing that the rivets and other fasten- 
ings are always in sound condition. Mr. 
Anderson divides explosions into four classes, 
namely: from want of strength, deficiency 
of water, heating of plates, and a variety of 
other circumstances. 


Sours or Acids. 
i 

The sourness of the ‘juice of a lemon and 
the acidity of vinegar are so well known 
that the mere mention of them is sufficient 
to convey a knowledge of the chief quali- 
ties of sours or acids in their natural state. 
There are so many acids that two or three 
pages of an index to a chemical book are 
taken up in enumerating them. Every 
fruit contains an acid; nearly all the me- 
tals are capable of forming acids. When 
coal, wood, paper, rags, charcoal, brim- 
stone, phosphorus, and many other sub- 
substances are burned, acids are produced. 
A flint stone is an acid. There is an acid 


in our window glass, and in many of the 


most costly precious stones. The air we 
breathe contains an acid. We create an 
acid in the lungs by the act of breathing. 
By a very slight change sugar can be con- 
verted into oxalic acid, which is a strong 
poison. Sugar, by another change, is con- 
verted into vinegar. These two illustra- 
tions show that a sweet can be converted 
into a sour; but when sour fruit becomes 
sweet it proves almost to demonstration 
that a sour can become a sweet acid. 

The most powerful acid is that derived 
from burning sulphur—it is called sul- 
phuric acid, and is one of the most im- 
portant articles of manufacture. Its acid- 
ity is so great that‘a teaspoonful is suff- 
cient to make a pailful of water quite sour. 
Nitric acid, obtained from nitre or salt- 
petre, is of the next importance in the 
arts; it is so corrosive that it has long 
been distinguished by the name of agua 
fortis, that. is, strong water—strong, sure 
enough, for a nodule of iron, lead or sil- 
ver, dissolves in it like sugar placed in 
water. From the number of acids which 
we find in nature, and the tendency of 
many artificial substances to become sour, 
it is evident that acids and sours are es- 
sential to our life and well being. Acids 
assume all forms and colours; some are 
liquids, some gaseous, others solid. The 
acids of fruit, when separated from the 
grosser particles that accompany them, are 
very beautiful and crystallizable substances. 
By the ingenuity of the chemist, the sour 
of unripe apples, grapes, tamarinds, lemons, 
&c., may be crystallized into beautiful snow 
white bodies, which, however, when touch- 
ed by the tongue, at once indicate their 
origin by their flavour.— Septimus Piesse. 


Expense of the London Parks. 


A return has been published of the ex- 
penditure, in detail, of the sum of $95,- 
000 on St. James’s, the Green, and Hyde 
Parks, for the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1856. Of this $20,000 was appro- 
priated to the repair and maintenance of 


the roads and paths; $10,000 to watering’ 


the roads; $6500 to the wages of consta- 
bles and watchmen; $10,000 to general 
works, including the transplanting of trees 
and shrubs, the repairing of seats, fences, 
and hurdles, and cost and spread of man- 
ure, the maintenance of the banks of the 
Serpentine, and the purchase of grass seeds ; 
$11,000 to lighting; $4500 to a new iron 
post and railings on the south side of 
Hyde Park; $3500 to new footpaths in 
Hyde Park; $12,000 to taking down and 
‘rebuilding the lodge at James street, Buck- 
ingham-gate, erecting new gates and piers, 
and improving the approaches to the park ; 
and $1000 to the salary of the superinten- 
dent. The liveries of the constables cost 
$850, and the food of the aquatic birds $420. 


History of the Merino Sheep Mania. 


In connection with the history of the Silk 
Worm Mania, and the Rohan Potato Fever, 
the Merino Sheep speculation is well wor- 
thy to be recalled, because of its stupendous 
character, excelling every other humbug, 
probably, except the Tulip Mania of Holland. 
There has always been enough of men in 
the United States to lay hold of any novelty 
and make money out of it, whether benefi- 
cial or otherwise to the community. But pre- 
sent any thing before the public, which 
looks like a great benefit, and the furor be- 
comes intense for speculation. Such was 
the case with the Merino Sheep, first intro- 
duced into this country in 1815. In the 
summer of that year a half-dozen sheep 
from Andalusia, in Spain, were imported 
into Boston. They were immediately in- 
vested with a mysterious character. It was 
said that their fleeces were of the finest 
texture, and thatthe introduction of the breed 
into thiscountry would enable our woollen 
manufactories, then in their infancy, to pro- 
duce broadcloths that would complete suc- 
cessfully with the finest European fabrics. 
Our farmers became excited. Henry 
Clay was consulted, and he immediately gave 
the opinion that these sheep were exactly 
what was required to enrich both our agri- 
culturists and our manufacturers. The mania 
spread itself rapidly. The six sheep at 
Boston sold for fifty dollars each ; they cost, 
in Spain, about onedollar. This marvellous 
profit fanned the flame of speculation, and 
it was not long before a fleet set sail from 
our shores in pursuit of the golden fleeces of 
Adalusia. In December, 1816, there were 
one thousand Merino Sheep in the United 
States, which were valued at twelve hundred 
dollars the head. In 1817 the importation 
and the value increased. 
of that year select ewes were sold in New 
England at fifteen hundred dollars, and 
bucks at two thousand! By the close of 
1817 the speculation in New England began 
to decline on account of the excessive im- 
portation; but it increased rapidly in the 
Western and South-western States, and par- 
ticularly in Kentucky, in consequence of 
Mr. Clay’s opinions. It is narrated that in 
August, 1817, Samuel Long, a contractor, 
living near Ashland, paid eight thousand 
dollars for a merino buck and ewe; and he 
believed that he had secured a fortune by 
the purchase! Some of the oldest inhabi- 
tants may remember Samuel Trotter, who 
resided at that time in Lexington, reputed 
the wealchiest man in Kentucky, and the 
controlling manager of the United States 
Bank. He owned a merino buck and ewe 
which Long was anxious to buy. Trotter 
offered to give Long the merinoes if he would 
build for him a certain house upon a certain 
site. The offer was accepted. At an ex- 
pense of about fifteen thousand dollars, 


Long built. and finished a four story brick 


house, about fifty feet by seventy, and de- 


THE P 


In the summer | 


liveted it to Trotter for the two merino 
sheep! In six months from that time the 
value of the merinos had fallen to twenty 


dollars. Long keptthem until they had fallen 
to the value of other sheep, when he killed 
them, made a feast of the costly mutton, 
summoned his friends, and, like the ruined 
Venetian, thanked God that he was not 
worth a ducat! He died soon after of a 
broken heart; as did many others who had 
had suffered from this extraordinary Merino 
Mania. 


Scientific Facts. 


The London Lancet says that there are a 
uarter of a million of persons living in Great 
ritain constantly under ground in the dark- 

ness of mines. The average age of Shef- 
field workmen is thirty-five years ; the aver- 
age age of the dry grinders of needles very 
much under this figare. The chief disease 
amongst tailors is fistula; amongst bakers, 
scrofula and skin diseases; the latter may 
prevent the flour insects and weevils from 
irritating the skin of their hands by rubbing 
them with oil. The most dangerous part 
of the painter’s trade is ‘‘flatting,”’ white 
lead, turpentine, and closely heated rooms, 
generating colic; the remedy is sulphuric 
acid, cleanliness, tubs of fresh water, and 
fresh air; and, as an antidote, the more 


frequent use of white zinc or zinc lead. 


In the manufacture of lucifer matches, heat- 
ed or allotropic phosphorus is said to be not 
so dangerous to the jaw-bones as ordinary 
phosphorus. 3 


A Diamond Found. 


We have been well aware that this coun- 
try was very rich in minerals and some 
kinds of precious stones, but we had not 
expected to see a Lake Superior diamond; 
yet such is the case. We were shown one 
yesterday that would measure three-fourths 
of an inch in length, and at least one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness. It is a regular 
formed octagon, and all who have seen it 
pronounce it diamond, but of what exact 
value is yet uncertain, it being in the rough 
state. It cuts glass “like a knife,” and 
shows all the brilliancy of a diamond of the 
first water, which, if it should prove to be, 
will make its value not less than two thou- 
sand dollars. The diamond was found by 
the wife of Mr. Alfred Hauffman, while 
walking on the shore of the lake. The 
waves washed it up, and, on receding, left 
it exposed to the rays of the sun, when its 
brightness attracted her attention and she 
picked it up. Mr. Hauffman is a poor la- 
bouring man, and should it prove to be as 
valuable as it is supposed, it will bea hand- 
some windfall (we might say water fall) for 
him. This is a great country—we shall ex- 
pect to hear of the discovery of a gold mine 
next—and why not? for we have all the 
other minerals. —Lake Superior Journal. 


Velocity of Lightning. 


Sound travels in the air with a veloci- 
ty of only one hundred and thirteen feet 
in a second, but lightning at the rate 
of one hundred and ninety five thousand 
miles in the same period of time. The 
time in which a flash of lightning reaches 
us from the different points of its course, 
may consequently be considered instanta- 
neous; but the time which the explosion 
occupies will be very appreciable, and will 
vary with the distance of the several parts 
of the long line, which the distance travels. 
A @alculation has been made, founded on 
the interval between the flash and the sound, 
and the duration of the thunder-clap, show- 
ing that a flash of lightning will frequently 
traverse a space of nine or ten miles; and, 
when we take into account the Zigzag course 
which it ordinarily follows, its alternate 
approach and recession will account for the 
phenomena in question. Such would be the 
effect produced upon an observer standing 
at the end of a long file of soldiers, who 
were to discharge their muskets at the same 
moment. He would not hear a single re- 
port, but a succession of reports, which 
would produce an irregular rolling sound. 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


Goop YIELD.—Last fall, Mr. John Wat- 
kins of Long Grecn, Baltimore county, 
Maryland, ploughed an old field of about 
forty acres that had not been cultivated for 
over forty years. He put on guano, and 
sowed it in white wheat. He has harvested 
and threshed a portion of it, and thinks he 
will have a thousand bushels. The wheat 
is of the first quality. There are hundreds 
of acres in that county that only need a 
little labour and outlay to make them yield 
remunerative crops. 


THE LiInpEN TrREE.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript says the Chinese 
linden, or lime, in addition to its being the 
very best and most beautiful shade tree, is 
of great importance as a destroyer of the 
common house-fly. In the season of flies 
he had found that almost innumerable quan- 
tities of dead house-flies were, in the morn- 
ing, under the branches of linden, amount- 
ing to thousands upon thousands, the sur- 
face around being literally covered with 
them. 


Be CAREFUL WITH THE GuANO.—It 
may not be as generally known as it should 
be, that great danger may be incurred by the 
reckless handling of guano. We under- 
stand that cases have occurred of persons 
having cuts upon their fingers who, in han- 
dling this manure, have received a deadly 
poison into the system. The guano con- 
tains an organic element which is just as 
certain to operate against life if it once 
reaches the blood, as the corruption of a 
body that gets into a wound upon the per- 
son of the dissector. Farmers should be 
aware of this fact, and be cautious. We 
hear of a death from this cause occurring 
within a few days in a neighbouring county. 


OysTER AND CLAM SHELLS.—The shells 
of oysters and clams consist mostly of cal- 
careous matter, and are, therefore, valuable 
as manurial substances on most soils. The 
shells of the crussarra and testacea are used 
now quite extensively for various purposes 
in husbandry. Both belong to the class of 
calcareous manures, and on all lands desti- 
tute of calcareous matter, they effect a con- 
stitutioual amelioration highly important 
and valuable. Machinery has recently been 
invented and set in operation for grinding 
oyster shells, and the prepared article is for 
sale in many places. The demand for it, 
though already great, is rapidly increasing, 
and will, no doubt, become soon so extensive 
as to be with difficulty supplied. The shells 
of lobsters, crabs, and other crustaceous 


animals are also possessed of valuable pro- 


perties when prepared as manure, though 
less so than shells, in consequence of the 


inferior quantity of caleareous matter they 
contain. 
with bones, are of great utility in the pre- 
paration of lands in which clay is less 
abundant than sand, when to be used for 
growing corn or other grain. 
materials are of great importance in com- 
posting. 


All these substances, together 


All such 


Grape LEAVES AND in 


around the roots of vines, supply a healthy 
aliment, and are perhaps the best that can 
be applied. The fact of their singular ap- 
plicability for this purpose was discovered, 
it is said, by accident; but to this source 
agriculture has been more than once in- 
debted for important aid. A vine dresser, 
to get rid of the prunings of a vine, buried 
them at its roots. The vine grew more 
luxuriantly, and produced a better crop than 
its neighbours, and subsequently experi- 
ments proved that the increased ener 
fruitfulness in this case was attributable to 
the beneficial action of the leaves at its 
roots. 


and 


RESBY 


between him and his teacher: 


glad to know what has detained you, and 


joiced to find that he had at last listened to his 


Jogiz. 4 vols. 
tary on Hebrews. 8vo. Fairbairn on Prophecy. 8vo. 


Gill’s Commentary. 9 vols. 4to. 
Omnia. 
Works. 
8vo. 
ton’s Complete Works. 12 vols. 8vo. 
assortment of rare and standard works in every de- 
partment of Theological Literature. 


and will be sent to those desiring it. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL.—ComMPANY’s BUILDING, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—CapP- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible ip 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 


ceived DAILY. 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest ‘s 
allowed of rive PER cENT. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 


Stephen R. Crawford, 
Lawrence Johnson, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, 
Paul B. Goddara, M.D. 


Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M, | 


THE CHILD’S WISH. 


I want to bean angel, 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forebead, 
A harp within my hand ; 
There, right before my Saviour, 
So glorious and so bright, 
I'd wake the sweetest music, 
And praise him day and night. 


I never should be weary, 
Nor ever shed a tear, 
Nor ever know a sorrow, 
Nor ever feel a fear; 
But blessed, pure, and holy, 
I'd dwell in Jesus’ sight, 
And with ten thousand thousands, 
Praise him both day and night. 


I know I’m weak and sinful, 
But Jesus will forgive; 
For many little children 
Have gone to heaven to live. 
Dear Saviour, when I languish, 
And lay me down to die, 
O send a shining angel, 
To bear me to the sky. 


O, there I’Jl be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand; 
And there, before my Saviour, 
So glorious and so bright, 
]’]l join the heavenly music, 
And praise him day and night. 


NOT TO HAVE GOT HERE 
AT ALL. 


I LIKE 


George Jackson was a bright boy, nine years 
of age, when first saw him. He was ina 
Sabbath-school which composed mostly of 
children whose parents were in poor, or very 
moderate circumstances. George’s parents 
were honest, industrious, and respectable peo- 
ple. He was a very punctual attendant both 
at Sunday-school and the chapel connected with 
it. His memory was retentive. He always 
repeated his lessons correctly, but like many 
other boys, was often restless, and apparently 
inattentive during the sermon. This gave his 
teacher trouble and anxiety. She knew that 
George was able to understand all that was 
said, and she did not like to have any of the 
words of their excellent preacher or superin- 
tendent lost. She frequently reproved him, 
but he always replied, ‘I heard all he said.” 
And it proved afterwards, that he really had 
heard, and was impressed far more than his 
teacher had feared. 

One Sabbath afternoon he entered the school 
as the class were just closing their exercises, 
and preparing for an address from the superin- 
tendent. He came with a flushed face and an 
excited eye, and seemed very much out of 
breath. The following conversation took place 


‘* How is this? Why are you so late, George?” 

“I like not to have got here at all; and I 
have run with all my might now.” 

‘*T perceive that you have; and I should be 


caused this haste.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you all about it.” 

His teacher felt prepared to hear the truth, 
for George was proverbial for his veracity, and 
this most essential virtue saved him often from 
punishment. 

‘“*T left home,” he continued, “in good sea- 
son, and had reached the pump out here, when 
three fellows came along and asked me to go 
down on the wharf, and have some fun with 
them. I told them no; I could not go, for it 
was Sunday, and I was going to Sunday-school ; 
they laughed and said, ‘ Before I’d go to that 
old school!’ They said Sunday was as good a 
day to play as any—just think what bad boys 
they must be. ‘Well,’ they said, ‘come along 
with us.’ I told them my father would not 
like it if I went, nor my teacher neither; and 
then they laughed at me more, and I tried to 
run away from them; but they kept close to 
me, and one said, ‘ Your father wont know it, 
and what do you care for your teacher?’ I 
told them that God would know it, if father 
didn’t; and that the Bible said, ‘Remember 
the Sabbath-day and keep it holy.” And 
then they said a great many wicked things, 
and I felt bad, for I knew how wrong it was to 
go with them; but they promised to give me 
some marbles, and I wanted some, and I knew 
I was already late for school, because they had. 
kept me so long; so I just thought I’d go with 
them a very little while, and then come back in 
time for sermon.” 

‘“‘O George,” said his teacher, ‘“‘ how grieved 
I am that you could not resist this temptation 
to such evil.” 

‘‘ Please to hear the rest,” said George very 
earnestly. ‘I started to go with them, and as 
I was turning the first corner by the blacksmith- 
shop, I thought I heard somebody whisper in 
my ear, pretty loud, ‘ My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not;’ and I looked round, 
and thought Mr. Gordon the minister was com- 
ing after me; but when I did not see any body, 
and heard the same sentence again, then I 
knew it was my conscience whispering to me; 
and I turned without saying a word, and ran 
back as fast as my legs could carry me, for 
fear the boys would follow me; and that is the 
reason I could hardly breathe when I came in.” 

Of course, George’s teacher was heartily re- 


conscience, which had been gently speaking to 
him for some moments before it spoke so loud. 
The text which George quoted, had been the 
subject of a very impressive sermon a few Sab- 
baths previous. He had heard, understood, 
and profited by it. 

How important it is to resist the first 
temptation to wrong-doing! If we listen to 
one temptation, another follows, and with 
stronger power than the first. George was 
wrong to have talked at all with the boys after 
his first very proper reply to them, and it was 
well that he stopped when he did; for had he 
proceeded, he would have been searing his con- 
science, and that very day might have proved 
his ruin.— Child’s Paper. | 


RISH AND SCOTCH SETTLERS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—A Tribute to the Principles, Vir- 
tues, Habits, and: Public Uusefulness of the Irish 
and Scotch Early Settlers of Pennsylvania. By a 
Descendant. Pamphlet 8vo, 50 cents. 
On receipt of the price, will be sent by mail free 
of postage. 
Just received and for sale by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
aug 9—3t 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS—For sale 

at low prices, by Smit & Enauisn, No. 36 
North Sizth Street, Philadelphia.—Turretini Theo- 
Geneva edition. Smyth on Pres- 
Patterson’s Commen- 


bytery and Prelacy. 8vo. 


Macculloch’s Lectures on Isaiah. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Augustini Opera 
8 vols. Royal 8vo. Ralph Erskine’s 
10 vole. 8vo. Charnock’s Works. 9 vols. 
Baxter’s Practical Works. 4 vols. 8vo. Bos- 
And a large 


A complete Catalogue of our stock now ready, 
june 14—tf 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 


In the Savine Funp Derartment, Monny is re- 
Also, Mompay Evenines on de- 


DIRECTORS. 
William M. Godwin, 
George McHenry, 
James Devereux. 
Gustavus English, 
John Ely. 
Stepmen R. Crawrorp, President. 

Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 

Pury Fisx, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


or In attendance at the Mffice of the Company, 


worth’s Youth’s Cabinet, edited Cc. 
Woodworth, universally kaown to young as 
Uncle Frank,? began an entirely sew series in 
January 1856. It contains, besides a host of other 
engravings, a striking portrait of the Editor, en- 
graved on steel. 

The Magazine is appropriately illustrated, and 
no pains are spared to make it one of the most at- 
es and useful periodicals of the kind in the 
and. 

= begins a new volume. Now is thetimeto 

Terms.—@1 a year; five copies to one address, 
$4; eight copies to one address, $6, and an extra 
copy to the person who forms a club of eight. 

Fountain Pens Gratis.—For $10 we will send ten 
copies of the Magazine one year, and one of Prince’s 
Fountain Pens, worth $4. 

For $4.50 we will send a copy of the Magazine 
one year, and one of the Fouatain Pens. 

Those who are unacquainted with Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet will please send for a specimen. 
Single copies only 12} cents. 

Send in your subscriptions, with the money (or 
ite equivalent in poet office stamps), to 

D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
july 19—3teow 118 Nassau street, New York. 


N PRESS.—The New Testament Expounded for 
General Readers. By Joseph Addison Alexan- 
der, D.D. and Charles Hodge, D.D. In 12mo vol- 
umes. Dr. Alexander on the Acts, and Dr. Hodge 
on First Corinthians, now preparing. 
SCRIBNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

The Three Gardens; Eden, Gethsemane, and 
Paradise; or Man’s Ruin, Redemption, and Re- 
storation. By Rev. William Adams, D.D. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1. 

Sight and Hearing; ‘how Preserved—how Lost. 
By J. J. Clark, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, with na- 
merous Engravings. $1.12}. A popular handbook, 
designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he 
may take care of the organs of Sight and Hearing, 
and be able to continue their use, with the least 
— impairment, down to the latest period of 
ife. 

Cyclopedia of American Literature; embracing 
Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, and Se- 
lections from their Writings, from the earliest 
period to the present day. By E. A. Duyckinck 
and George L. Desuhineh. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
225 Portraits, 425 Autographs, and 75 views of Col- 
leges, Libraries, and Residences of Authors, and 
elegant steel engravings of J. Fenimore Cooper and 
Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $7. 

Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D. By Rev. 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. large 12mo. 
— edition. Price reduced. $1.25. Sixth thou- 
sand. 

Extract from Preface to New Edition.—The rea- 
sons for this edition are sufficiently obvious. Many 
persons who would gladly have perused the larger 
Memoir found it beyond their reach. It will be 
seen that the abridgment has been slight, and that 
the narrative is scarcely touched. Especially is the 
autobiographical part given entire. 

My Father’s House; or, the Heaven of the Bible. 
By Rev. James Macdonald, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Third edition. $1.25. 

It places before the reader, in a clear and strik- 
ing manner, the conceptions of heaven with which 
we are furnished in the Bible. Its eloquence will 
fascinate, while its statements will convince.—Hart- 


Jord Courant, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
377 and 379 Broddway, New York. 


aug 2—3t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Student, who is pre- 
pared to teach the English branches, is desirous 
of obtaining a situation where he may give instruc- 
tion in the Ancient Languages to those preparip 
for College. As tutor-in a Christian family woul 
be the more desirable situation. South preferred. 
Ample testimonials given. Address, ‘‘E. L. N,’? 
Newark, Delaware. jy 26—5t* 


ACOBUS ON JOHN.—In Press, and will be ready 
September Ist, Notes on the New Testament for 
Sabbath-schools, Bible Classes, and Family Instruc- 
tion. By M. W. Jacobus, D.D. Volume III. The 
Gospel according to John. 

Also, The Catechetical Question Book on John. 
Jacobus on the Acts in preparation. 

From James Hamilton, D.D. London.—I am espe- 
cially delighted to find that you persevere with your 
Commentary on the New Testament; and from its 
admirable execution I am not surprised, although 
very happy to learn, that the former volumes have 
gone through so many editions. 

From N. L. Rice, D.D. St. Louis, Missouri.—In 
my opinion, you are doing for the Church and the 
cause of truth a very valuable service in the pre- 
paration and publication of your Commentaries on 
the New Testament. They fill a place which it is 
most important to have filled. They are read by 
the members of Bible classes, and by teachers and 
by pupils in Sabbath-schools, because in them they 
find, in a few words, the exposition and information 
they are seeking; and for the same reason they 
will find-a general circulation. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, corner of Spring street, New York. 
aug 9—3t 


HOME WANTED.—A gentleman, whose 

business requires him to be frequently absent 
from the city, wishes to rent one or two rooms, 
furnished preferred, by the year, in a private 
family, with board for himself and wife when re- 
quired. If a room suitable for an office ceuld be 
procured in the same house, it would be desirable, 
but not essential. No arrangement will be made 
until the parties are acquainted and mutually satis- 
fied. Location, west.of Tenth and south of Arch 
streets. Address, *‘ W. F. R.’? Engineers’ Office, 
corner of Twelfth and Girard streets, Philadelphia. 

aug 9—3t* 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
_ JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
aug 9—6m* 


AW AGENCY.—Janes C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. Al] business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct 13—12m 


LLIOTT’S HOURS OF SORROW.—Linpsay & 
BLAKIsTON have just published, Hours of Sor- 
row, Cheered and Comforted. By Charlotte Elliott, 
authoress of Hymns for a Week.”? 
‘¢ Amid my list of blessings infinite 
Stand this the foremost—that my heart has bled.’? 


From the fifth London edition. A neat 18mo vol- 
ume ; cloth, gilt; price 63 cents. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Arnold’s Christian Life—Vol. 1. Its Course, Hin- 
derances, and Helps; Vol. II. Its Hopes, Fears, and 
Close—2 vols. price $2. Glory of the Redeemer 
in his Person nad Week ; by Winslow; $1. Whate- 
ly’s Future State; Scripture Revelations concern- 
ing it; 75 cents. Whe are the Blessed? or, Medi- 
tation on the Beatitudes; 75 cents. Voice of the 
Church; or, the Reign of Christ; by Taylor; $1. 
The Divine Love ; by Rev. Dr. Eadie of Glasgow; 
75 cents, The Inquirer directed to the Holy Spirit ; 
by Winslow; 75 cents. Thoughts and Apothegms 
from the Writings of Bishop Whately ; $1. Glimpses 
of the Truth as it is in Jesus; by Winslow; 75 
cents. Good and Evil Angels; by Archbishop 
Whately; 63 cents. Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s Works, 
viz.—Heaven, or the Sainted Dead ; 75 cents; The 
Heavenly Recognition; 75 cents; The Heavenly 
Home; $1. Union with the Church; 31 cents. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Apocalypse; 2 vols. 
Do. do. Parables; 1 vol. Do.do. Miracles; 1 vol. 
Do. do. Daniel; 1 vol. Do. do. Seven Churches; 
l vol. Do. Signs of the Times; 1 vol. Do. Minor 
Works; 3 vols. Do. Family Prayers; 2 vols. Do. 
Twelve Urgent Questions; 1 vol.—each 75 cents 
per volume. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 

25 South Sixth street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

july 26—tf - 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
Jarge and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packéd and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ERSONS WANTING EMPLOYMENT—Can 
learn of an excellent field of labour, with 
liberal compensation, by addressing the subscriber, 
who will furnish them with a circular, giving full 
particulars of the agency. None except active, in- 
dustrious, capable men, who are willing to canvass 
for subscribers, and who furnish the best of testi- 


monials, need apply. 
D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Publisher of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 
july 19—3teow 118 Nassau street, New York. 


AL.—The undersigned respectfully invite the 

attention ‘of their friends and the public to 
their large assortment of White Ash Coal, prepared 
for family use, which they now offer for sale at 
$4.50 per ton, for Broken, Egg, and Stove. Orders 
will receive prompt attention if sent to their Yard, 
No. 19, Richmend, or to their Office, Ne. 36 Wal- 


nut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 9—tf MACTIER & STEEL. 


ETHING FOR EVERY 
two 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illigois Central 

Railroad es is Bow prepared to sell over 
millions of acres of Farming Lands, in tracts of 
forty acres and upwards, om long credits and at low | 
rates of interest. These lands were granted by the | 
Government, to aid in the construction of this 
road, and include some of the richest and most fer- 
tile Prairies in the State, i here and there 
with nificent groves of and other timber. 
The Road exteads from the. Northeast 
to Cairo at the South, and frem thence to Galena and 


‘Danleith, in the Northwest extreme of the State; 


and as all the lands lie within Gfteen miles on each 
side of this Road, ready and cheap means are af- 
forded by it for transporting the products of the 
lands to any of those poiats, and from thence to 
Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 

rowth of flourishing towns and villages along the 
ine, and the great increase by immi- 
gration, &c., afford a su jal and growing home- 
demand for farm produce. 

The soil ie a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted 
for grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of 
wheat, Indian corn, &c. ; 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness 
are the well known characteristics of IIlinois lands. 
Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps 
grubbed, or stone picked off, as ie generally the 
case in cultivating new land in the vider States. 
The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
broken sod, usually repays the cost of ploughing 
and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to 
yield very large profits. A maa with a plough and 
two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two 
acres per day. Contracts can be made for break- 
ing, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 
per acre. By judicious management, the land ma 
be ploughed and fenced the first, and under a hig 
state of cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at rea- 
sonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern market, 
and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on 
the cheap lands of Illinois over the high-priced lands 
in the Eastern and Middle States, is known to be 


much more than sufficient to pay the difference of 


transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along 
the Road, and is a cheap and desirablefuel. It can 
be delivered at several points along the Road at 
$1.50 to $4 per ton; wood can be had at the same 
rates per cord. 

Those who think of settling in Iowa or Minnesota, 
should bear in mind, that lands there of any value, 
along the water courses and for many miles inland, 
have been disposed of—that for those located in the 
interior, there are no conveniences for transporting 
the produce to market, railroads not having been in- 
troduced there. That to send the produce of these 
lands, one to two nundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultiva- 
ting them; and hence, government Jands thus situ- 
ated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good investments 
as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks huld good in relation to the 
lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for although vacant 
lands may be found nearer the water courses, the 
distance to market is far greater, and every hundred 
miles the produce of those lands is carried either 
in wagons, or interrupted water communications, 
increases the expense of transportation, which must 
be borne by the settlers, in the reduced price of 
their products; and to that extent precisely are the 
incomes from their farms, and, of course, on their 
investments, annually and every year reduced. 

The great fertility of the lands now offered for 
sale by this Company, and their consequent yield 
over those of the Eastern and Middle States, is much 
more than sufficient to pay the difference in the cost 
of transportation, especially in view of the facilities 
furnished by this Road, and others with which it con- 
nects, the operations of which are not interrupted 
by the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be 
made during the year 1866, stipulating the purchase 
money to be paid in five annual installments. The 
first to become due in two years from the date of 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. The 
last payment will become due at the end of the sixth 
year from the date of the contract. 

Interest will be charged at only three per cent. 
per annum. As a security to the performance of 
the contract, the first two years’ interest must be 
paid in advance, and it must.be understood that at 
least one-tenth of the land purchased shall yearly 
be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. 
from the credit price will be deducted for cash. 
The Company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. 

Ready framed farm buildings, which can be set 
up in a few days, can be obtained from responsible 
persons. They will be twelve feet by twenty feet, 
divided into one living and three bed-rooms, and 
will cost complete set up on ground chosen any 
where along the Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation.. Larger buildings may be contracted 
for at proportionate rates. The Company will for- 
ward all the materials for such buildings over their 
Road promptly. Special arrangements with dealers 
can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural 
tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 


It is believed that the price, long credit, and low | 


rate of interest charged for these lands, wil] enable 
a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordi- 
nary industry, to make himself independent before 
all the purchase money becomesdue. In the mean- 
time, the rapid settlement of the country will proba- 
bly have increased their value four or five fold. 
When required, an experienced person will accom- 
ee applicants, to give information and aid in se- 
ecting lands. 

Xr Circulars, containing numerous instances of 
successful farming, signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad lands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., by contract—or any other informa- 
tion—will be cheerfully given, on application, either 
persenally or by letter, in English, French, or Ger- 
Inan, addressed to JOHN WLLSON, 

Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, 

Office, up to the Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. After that date in the new 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water street. 

ap 17—6m 


RGANS.—J. Burrineton, Organ Builder, No. 
87 South Eleventh street, above Walnut, Phi- 
Jadelphia. aug 9—3m 


EVERLY INSTITUTE FOR BOYS.—Rev. M. 
L. Horrorp, A. M. Principal, Beverly, Buar- 
lington county, New Jersey.—The Seventh Semi- 
annual Session of this Institution, for the careful 
instruction of a limited number of pupils in all the 
branches of a thorough English and classical edu- 
cation, will commence on Monday, September Ist, 
with enlarged accommodations and superior advan- 
tages. 

The location of the School, fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia, is remarkably healthful, pleasant, and 
accessible, enjoying direct railroad communication 
with New York, Trenton, and Philadelphia by 
several trains of cars daily. 

Average expenses for board, washing, and tui- 
tion, from $40 to $45 per quarter. For circulars, 
with ample testimonials, references, &c. address 
the Principal. aug 9—4t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Mies Hoores 
will re-open her Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, at No. 313 Locust street, above 
Broad, Philadelphia, on the second Monday in 
September next. aug 9—8t 


UZERNE PRESBYTERIAL INSTITUTE— 
Wyoming, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania—Is 

delightfully located and easily accessible, receives 
pupils of both sexes, and imparts a thorough pre- 
paration for College, for teaching, or for business 
and social life, under influences elevating and 
Christian. . 

A Normal Class will be formed this fall for the 
training of teachers. 

The next Academical year begins August 26th. 

Address the Principal, E.A. LAWRENCE, A.M. 
or the Rev. T. P. HUNT, President of the Board 
of Trustees. aug 9—3t* 


O SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES.—A return- 
ed Missionary from the East, a graduate of one 
of the best Universities in Europe, and who can 
converse freely in several modern languages, would 
be glad to meet with a Professorship of Oriental 
Literature or Biblical Exegesis, or with a situation 
as Principal or Teacher in any suitable Institute of 
learning. Preferred where preaching can be con- 
nected with the teacher’s office. Address ‘ Dr. 
B.*»? care of William G. West, No. 120 Maiden 
Lane, New York. aug 9—4t 


RS. McELROY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The Fall term of this School will commence 
on the 15th of September, and continue fourteen 
weeks. 

Terms.—Board and tuition in the English branch- 
es, $48.50. Music, French, and Drawing, extra. 
Circulars can be had on application to the Princi- 
pal, Mrs. H. T. McELROY. 

aug 9—4t* 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE—WNo. 134 King 

street, Wilmington, Delaware.—Number limit- 

ed to thirty. The next Session of this Institute wil] 
commence on the first Monday (1st) of September. 

Board and Tuition in English, $150 per scholas- 

tic year, payable quarterly in advance. Music, 

French, and Drawing at Professor’s prices. | 

Catalogues forwarded at request. 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 
july 19—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their Rotating Yoke,”? 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
- & Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


BELLS! BELLS!—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jones & HitcHcock, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic Casings, and hung with ‘‘ Hil- 
dreth’s? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 


oct 26—ly* 


Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 


ATEWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 
next Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday, 
the 26th of September. 
TERMS PER HALF SESSION. 
In the Primary Department, - - 
In the Higher Department, - - 
Tuition in common English branches, 
Classics, - - 
Incidentals, 
Frence and German, each, 
the Piano, - - - 11006 
Boarding pupils will be received into the family 
of the the following terms: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $50, to be paid strictly in advance. 

Circulars containining fal! particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. _ 

The Institute is under the care of the Presbytery 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant and 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York city by the Morris and Essex, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new aad large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country for a great die 


tance. 
J. Sasprorp Smitn, A. M., Principal and Inatruc- 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 


Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient 
Modern Languages, and Music. 7 
There are also two Assistants in the English 

branches. 

The Primary Department is under the charge of | 

Miss L. F. Temece. ap 


a commence on the second Monday, the Sth day 


Sixteen 


Several important considerations render it highly 
r to append to this usual announcement a few 
ief statements. 


Thie Inetitution, having been founded by Han- 


over Preabytery, wae adopted by the General As- 
sembly about t 
Presbyterian Charch, under * 
Union Seminary of the Generel Assembly, under 
the care of the Synods of Virgi 
lina.” For more than twenty years a series of 
adversities, of which the deaths of four Professors 
were the chief, have conspired to limit ite sphere 
of usefulness and disap 
friends. By the blessing of God, the Directors 
have now succeeded in realizing the plans of its 
early proj | presen 
stitution fully organized for theological education, 
with four Professors, each conducting a department 
of instruction, providing « fall course of study, and 
contemplating as high a scholarshi 
proposed by any similar 


of the 


irty years ago, ae a Semina No 


the name o 


nia and North Caro- 


point the of ite 


ectors, and t tothe Church an In- 


rade of 

stitation. 

I, Didactic and Pastoral Theology, by Rev. Dr. 8, 
B. Wilson. : 

II. Oriental Literature and Biblical Interpretation, 
by Rev. B. M. Smith. 


p asie 


III. Church History and Government, including the 


of the Acts of the Apostles; and 
Polemic Theology, embracing a History of 
Religious Doctrine, by Rev. R. L. Dab- 


ney, D.D. 
IV. Biblical Introduction, comprising the Canon, 


Biblical Archwology, Criticiem and Charch 
History, the Evidences of Christianity and 
the Interpretation of the Gospels, by Rev, 
William J. Hoge. 

The Seminary is accessible by daily mail and tra- 


velling facilities, being siz miles south-west of 
Farmville, a village connected by the Sa 
Side Railroad with Petersburg, sixty miles, and 
Lynchburg, fifty miles distant. 
dea Sidney. 
and with a neighbourhood of excelleat saaias 

e for 


South 


Post office, Hamp- 
he location ie proverbially healthy, 


offers the advantages of retirement so desirabl 
students. Spacious buildings furnish accommoda- 
tions for Professore and students, and till the num- 
ber of the latter exceeds forty, each may have « 
room alone. The rooms, sixteen feet 
square, are fully furnished, free of charge. Excel- 
leat board for the students can be had at $10 per 
month as the mazimum price. Fuel, washing, and 
lights, cost about $2.50 per month. A fee of $5 
for contingent public expenses, is the only Semi- 
nary charge to which students are subjected. 
cilities are afforded for clubbing, by which the ex- 
Feces of Board may be considerably reduced. By 

holarships, and other means of aiding indigent 
students, provision is made for every suitable appli- — 
cant. Candidates, or their friends, desiring more 
special information, can obtain it by addressing any 
member of the Faculty. 

It is highly important that students be present at 
the opening of the Session, aug 2—3T 


ESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Principals, Mary L. Bonney and 
A. Ditcare, 525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The thirteenth Session of this Inatitution (Board- 
Day School) will-open on Monday, Septem- 

r Ist. 

In addition to an extended and thorough course 
of English studies, literary and scientific, superior 
facilities are secured in Music and French. A 
French lady in the family will give to boarders the 
advantages of French 

As the number of pupile is limited. in both de- 
partments, any one desiring to enter for less thana 
year, should state definitely thie desire, when ap- 
plying for admission. 

Particulars from Circulars. 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wade 
worth, do.; Rev. M. G. Clark, do.; Rev. J. Newton 
Brown, D.D., do.; Rev. William B. Jacobs, do.; 
Rev. E. Lathrop, D.D., New York City; Rev. A. 
D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., do.; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Goeratn Rev. Howard Mal- 
com, D. D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; S. B. Wool- 
worth, LL.D., Albany, New York; Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Philadelphia; Paul T. Jones, Esq., do.; 
Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. R. W. Barn- 
well, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. Ezell, 
Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina ; John B. Semple, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; George Douglass, 
Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, D. D., 
Hamilton, New York; and George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. june 21—13t 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY.—North-east corner 
of Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadel- 


phia.—Entrance on Eighteenth street.—Boys pre- 


pared for College or business. The next Session 
will commence on Monday the ist of September 
next. LUCIUS BARROWS, 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT, 
aug 2—5t Principals. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—This School has an admirable location. 
The buildings are large and commodious, with 
thirteen acres of ground attached. No pains are 
spared to render it a safe, comfortable, and happy 
home for boys, while they receive thorough instruc- | 
tion in English, Mathematics, ancient and modern 
languages, &c. 
The Winter Term will commence on the 5th of 
November next. For circulars, &c. apply to the 
Principals, Rev. JAMES J. HELM, A.M. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young man, a gradu- 

_ ate of Jefferson College, who has had some ez- 

perience in teaching, desires a situation as Teacher, 

either in an Academy or a private family. He is 

willing to go South. Address, stating terms, ‘« M. 

CAMPBELL,” Half-moon, Centre county, Pennsyl- 
vania. aug 2—8t* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. e@ promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
be J. BELVILLE, 
artsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvani 
ona sy/vaniae 


JERSEY COLLEGIATE 8CHOOL— 

Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 
pare boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 
Samuet Miirer, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers, 

Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful village, 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
phia by railroad, and several Jines daily. The 
School occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 

The Summer Term commences May 8th. 

Price—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. may 3—t! 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
scholastic year of this Institution will com- 
mence September Ist, and will be divided into two 
Sessions of twenty-one weeks each. Superior 
teachers, thorough instruction, pleasant location, 
and the family intercourse enjoyed where so limited 
a number is received, make this a desirable Insti- 
tution. 

Terms.—Board, and tuition in English and Latia 
$70 per session. Music, Drawing, Painting, &c., 
extra. 

For circulars containing course of study and 
other particulars, apply to the Principal, ? 

Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Newark, Delaware. 

References.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., President 
of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Crawford, 
Professor E. D. Porter, Rev. J. Vallandigham, J. 
W. Evans, Colonel! J. L. Miles, Newark, Delaware; 
George Whitehill, Esq., Strasburg, Pennsylvania ; 
Rev. J. Brainerd, D. D., Rashnell Wilson, Eeq., 
Philadelphia; Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary Ame- 
rican Bible Society, New York. july 6—10¢ 


Q ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE.— , 
Designed for the education of Architects, and -” 
Civil, Mining, and Topographical Engineers.—The 
next Session will open on the 24th of September 
next. 
_For copies of the Annual Register, and any spe- 
cial information concerning the Institute, apply to 
B. FRANKLIN GREENE, Director, &c., Renee 
jaer Institute, Troy, New York. 
jaly 19—10¢ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, | 


ladelphia, and No. Broadway, 

York, by | 

WILLIAM 8 MABTIEN & € 
TERMS, 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Vollars, payable ii six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become rey 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Tico Dollars a when 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are ~xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. | 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. . 


TERMS TO CLUBS. | is 


Five copies to one addres:, for one year, . $10.00 


who may ect as agent. | . 
to one address, for one year, $30.00 


copies to one address, for une 

‘With an, additional copy to the agent... 
The money must always be sent in advance, 
the amount is. large, a draft. should be pro- 


~ 


cured if possible. Address, always. 
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